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45 East 53rd Street 
Established 1523 


Quality is a standard man may never change. Development of patient years, 
of genius and perfection, no substitute for quality may ever he achieved. 
Copies may seem to attain that which with quality is wrought. But seeming 
fails of heing no matter what the field. 

For 117 years JOHNSON & FAULKNER has stood for quality and so 
stands today. Rich damasks, velvets, brocades. gay chintzes. cretonnes, solt cool 
linens or percale — and now the new matching Bokelmann trimmings — all 
with our imprint, as modern as tomorrow as romantic as yesterday, have in 


common that unchanging standard — QUALITY. 


Let us give you a taste of our quality / 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER, Inc. 


THE BOKELMANN TRIMMING CoO. / 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 
45 EAST 53rd STREET e NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO PARIS PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
29 East Madison St. 8 Rue Ambroise Thomas 1600 Walnut St. 816 S. Figueroa St. 442 Post St. 420 Boylston St. 


Interior Desicn anp Decoration is published monthly by Anderson Publishing Corp., Orange, Conn., Executive and Editorial Offices, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscription Price $2.00 yearly, single copy 35¢. Title registered United States Patent Uffice as Interton Desicn ano Decoration. The Decorators Digest, Vol. 15, No. 1. 
July, 1940. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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As Appearing In: 
American Home, Better 
Homes and Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, 
House and Garden and 
House Beautiful. 


“What perfect harmony!” To the skilled deco- 
rator, these three words are the ultimate in 
praise, and this praise is almost always forth- 
coming when windows beautified with Wood 
Venetians lend an air of comfort and good taste 
to the room. Most decorators have long held 
that only wood blends with wood — and they 
welcome the distinctive national advertising of 
the Wood-for-Venetians Association. 

But there are other reasons why your client 
will be pleased with Wood Venetians. They are 
silent, easily cleaned and have no metallic edges 
to rust and snag. They are flexible, yet strong 


and resilient. Sound-absorbing, they improve 
acoustics. Sun-tight, they eliminate the fire 
hazard and extra expense of awnings. Best of 
all, Wood Venetians have the happy quality of 
seeming warm in the winter and cool in the 
suminer. 

Send to the Wood-for-Venetians Association 
for the helpful primer on Wood Venetians — 
“Only Wood Blends with Wood.” Then show 
those you serve how they can enjoy controlled 
light and ventilation for many years at a mini- 
mum of expense for upkeep. You insure satis- 
faction when you recommend Wood Venetians. 


Wood-for-Venetians Association 


939 Russ Bldg. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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_ I. Thorp & Inc. + 230 Park Avenue at 47th Street + New York 


THE STORY OF 


Douppion 


An Unusual Fabric which reproduces the rare 
character and charm of Fine Antique Silks 


OUPPION is the name given to an unusual type 

of silk which is hand spun from double cocoons. 

Of late, fabrics made by Scalamandré from this silk have 

attained much interest and popularity with the decora- 

tive profession; and inasmuch as it differs in many im- 

portant respects from the more familiar types of silk 

fabrics, a brief word of description may be of value to 
the decorator. 


Douppion’s principal characteristic is the small knot 
which occurs at irregular intervals in the silk while it 
is being spun. This tiny knot is responsible for doup- 
pion’s distinctive texture. Unfortunately, it also closely 
restricts production of douppion fabrics; for, each time 
a knot is drawn into the comb of the loom, it must be 
removed by hand. 


When the fabric (which may be cf Chinese, Japanese 
or Italian type silks) is finished, it has the exact appearance 
of the fine old silks which are prized by connoisseurs for 
their mellow beauty, richness of texture and soft, warm 
colorings. This resemblance to fine antique fabrics makes 
douppion the perfect drapery and upholstery for the 
period interior. 


A most important fact for the decorator to remember 
and impart to his client is that the essentially hand-made 
character of douppion—the irregularity of texture and 
lack of machine-like preciseness which distinguishes it 
from other fabrics—is due to the varying frequency with 
which the knot occurs, and forms its main charm. 


Another very vital fact about douppion fabrics, mis- 
understanding of which has occasionally led to disap- 
pointment, is its behavior after use and handling. After 
this fabric has been in use, cleaned, etc., it tends to become 
slightly thicker, more deeply textured, due to the enlarge- 
ment of the knot. This does not affect the wearing quality 
in any way, but actually adds to its appearance and rich- 
ness of texture. Thus douppion fabrics steadily improce 
with age and use, instead of depreciating. 


However, there have been cases in which the decorator 
or his client, unaware of this fact, have compared the 
finished yardage with a sample which has been in their 
possession for some time, and have found an apparent 
difference in weight in favor of the sample, leading them 
to believe the finished fabric inferior in quality to the 
sample, or net appropriate for the purpose intended. 
That this is not so may be deduced from the explanation 
above, and we trust that this misapprehension will now 
be avoided. But should the decorator or his client for 
any reason be unwilling to accept this characteristic in 
douppion fabric, it will be more satisfactory to use plain, 
smooth fabrics which can be exactly regulated. 

If you have not yet examined douppion fabrics, we 
would welcome your visit to our showrooms, where we 
will be happy to show them to you and to point out the 
many attractive features which are responsible for their 
continually mounting popularity. 


Scalamandeé Silks we 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRAPERY, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS and TRIMMINGS 


598 Madison Avenue - Hew. York City 


CHICAGO: 620 North Michigan Avenue BOSTON: 420 Boylston Street GLENDALE, CAL.: 1369 Grandview Avenue 
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CUSTOM WORKMANSHIP 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 


595 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


Northern California, Leonard Robert Linden Minnesota, Gustav F. Weber 
Southern California District, Carroll A. Sagar New York, Miss Miriam Smyth 
Illinois, Miss Mabel Schamberg Ohio, George William Bierce 
Maryland District, Louis L. Schwarz Pennsylvania, Albert J. Yerkes 
Massachusetts, Frank E. Barnes Rhode Island, James W. Mulligan 
Michigan, Mrs. Jeanne Henkel Wisconsin, Arthur R. Jaeger 


~ in the Institute is awarded only to those decorators 


who, by intent and training, can qualify under its exacting code and is 


recognized by the public as a symbol of fundamental training and 
experience translated into protection of the public interest through 


adherence to strict principles of ethical practice. 


MEMBERSHIP PROVIDES 


Group representation in trades relations. 
Medium for interchange of ideas on trends and methods. 
Group publicity by radio, magazines, newspapers. 
Promotion of higher professional standards of training and ethics. 
Advantageous group insurance benefits. 
Enhanced prestige through public recognition of Institute aims. 
Friendly association through a common interest. 
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Large shipments of beau- 
tiful furniture are coming 
to us every few days 
from England, — andthe 


present rate of the pound 
sterling makes their 


prices lower than ever 
before. We will gladly 


mail photographs 
on request. 


WOOD 48%» HOGAN, 


383 Madison Avenue. New York | 
IN CHICAGO ‘IN LOS ANGELES 
Charles B. Geller, 6th Floor, Merchandise Mart. Harold W. Herlihy, 816 S. Figueroa Street 


Sole American Distributors for... Arthur Breet & Sons, Led.) and Frederick Tibbenham, Lrd., England 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES: AND, REPRODUCTION 


= 
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...and when you come 
to see the notable “America at 


Home” and “Town of Tomorrow” 


a 


Ze exhibits at the New York World's Fair, be 


gure to include in your itinerary a visit with us. 


SA cordial invitation is extended to all Decora- 


4 to visit the STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Showrooms at 35 East 53rd Street, 


te New York City. 


BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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UALITY SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 


ACCESSORIES 
GUIDOTTI, JOHN, INC., 19 West 26th Street, New York; 442 Post Street, San Francisco .srserereerereesreessrereserees 
HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 East 40th St., New York; 155 East Superior St., Chicago; 760 W. 7th St., Los 

ngeles 
SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 69 
WARD & ROME, 63 East 57th Street, New York 


ANTIQUES 


BODART, JACQUES, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 1 
GUIDOTTI, JOHN, INC., 19 West 26th Street, New York; 442 Post Street, San Francisco 71 
HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 East 40th St., New York; 155 East Superior St., Chicago; 760 W. 7th St., Pn 
Angeles 18 
NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC., 143 East 57th Street, New York 71 
NEWCOMB, F. J. iNC., 208-10 East 52nd Street, New York; 816 So Figuerva Street, Los Angeles; 737 
No. yer pod Avenue, Chicago 73 INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 
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WOOD & HOGAN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


JULY, 1940 
BEDDING 
BECKLEY, CHARLES H., 


INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York 


CHATEAU FURNITURE CO., 305 East 63rd Street, New York 79 
HALL, FRANK A., & SONS, 25 West 45th Street, New York 71 
HEIN & KOPINS, INC., 417 East 47th Street, New York 73 
WELLS & CO., INC., 393 Boylston St., Boston; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 816 So. Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles; 383 Madison Avenue, New York 77 


CORNICES AND DRAPERY FIXTURES 


FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS, INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston; 137 No. Vendome Street, Los Angeles 65 


FABRICS 
CARTER, E. C., & SON, INC., 49 East 53rd Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa 


Street, Los Angeles; 1502 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 75 
CHENEY BROS., 509 Madison Avenue, New York 64 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC., 45 East 53rd Street, New York; 29 East Madison Street, Chicago; 420 

Boylston Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles Second Cover 
LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 29 East Madison Street, Chicago; 

1600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 420 Boylston Street, Boston 66 
LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B. CO., INC., 509 Madison Avenue, New York; 1514 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 

420 Boylston Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 77 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC., 598 Madison Avenue, New York; 620 N. Michigan Street, Chicago; 420 

Boylston Street, Boston; 1364 Grandview Avenue, Glendale, Cal 4 
STROHEIM & RGMANN, 35 East 53rd Street, New York; 1508 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 420 Boylston 

Street, Boston; 442 Post Street, San Franci: 8 
THIBAUT, RICHARD E., INC., 24 West 40th Street, New York; 350 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo; 74 Franklin 

Street, Bostuen; 1501 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 65 
THORP, J. H., & CO., INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 420 Boylston 

Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 3 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
JACKSON, EDWIN, INC., 175 E. 60th Street, New York 79 
SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 69 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY, 136 E. 


57th Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles; 


1680 Alton Road, Miami Beach; 169 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 78 
SMITH, ALEXANDER & SONS CARPET CO., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, pare @! 
52 Chauncey Street, Boston; 2155 East Tth Street, Los Angeles Third Cover 


FURNITURE 
ALBANO CO., INC., THE, 309 East 461a Street, New York; 355 Boylston Street, Boston; 701 No. La Cienega 


Bivd., Los Angeles; 718 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 79 
BAKER FURNITURE, INC., Keeler Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 383 Madison Avenue, New York, Mdse. 
Mart, Chicago; 28 West 20th Street, New York 80 
BODART, JACQUES, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles.csssseeseoe 1 
CASARAGI, 202 E. 46th Street, New York 76 
CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 444 Madison Ave., New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 3262 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 5 
CHATEAU FURNITURE CO., 305 East 63rd Street, New York 79 
CONTEMPO SHOPS, 44 W. 18th Street, New York 75 
COVENTRY SHOPS, INC., 315 East 47th Street, New York 74 
DAVIDSON, LTD., 420 N. Orleans Street, Chicago 76 
DEUTSCH-EMMETT, INC., 253 Fifth Avenue, New York 73 
FANCHER FURNITURE CO., 1 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1128 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia; 282 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo. 70 
FASHIONED FURNITURE, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 1646 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 718 
Sante Fe Bldg., Dallas; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. 77 
FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP., 318 East 61st Street, New York 4 
GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE AND CHAIR CO., Hastings, Michigan 78 
GUIDOTTI, JOHN, INC., 19 West 26th Street, New York; 442 Post Street, San Francisco... 71 


MASON-ART FURNITURE CO., 45-51 West 21st Street, New York 12 
NAHON CO., THE, 435 E. 56th Street, New York. 73 
NEWCOMB, F. J., INC., 208-10 East 52nd Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles; 737 No. 


Michigan ‘Avenue, 73 
NEW YORK FURNITURE EXHIBIT CORP., 31 East 31st Street, New York 77 
OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 495-527 Albany Street, Bostom.osssseseoeee ll 
REGENT SHOPS, INC., 642 Sixth Avenue, New York 63 
SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC., 521 East 72nd Street, New York 16 
SEMINOLE FURNITURE SHOPS, INC., 444 Fourth Avenue, New York. 72 
SURREY HOUSE, 385 Madison Avenue, New York. 78 
TOMLINSON OF HIGH POINT, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 907 Penn 

Ave., Pittsburgh; 629 Gratiot Ave., Detroit. 61 
VANLEIGH FURNITURE CO., 115 West 40th Street, New York 67 
WILLIAMSBURG GALLERIES, THE, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 

907 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh; 629 Gratiot Ave., Detroit. 61 
WHEELWRIGHT, RICHARD, 307 East 53rd Street, New York 78 


WOOD & HOGAN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


° QUALITY SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest siandards 


FURNITURE, GARDEN 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP INC., 217 E. 42nd Street, New York 
FURNITURE, MODERN 
CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 444 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 3262 Wilshire 

Blvd., Los Angeles 
CONTEMPO SHOPS, 44 W. 18th Street, New York 7S 


| DAVIDSON, LTD., 420 N. Orleans Street, Chicago 76 


FANCHER FURNITURE CO., 1 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1128 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia; 282 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 


SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC., 521 East 72nd Street, New York 16 
TOMLINSON OF HIGH POINT, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 907 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh; 629 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 61 
INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION | #URNITURE, OFFICE 
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SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC., 521 East 72nd Street, New York 
FURNITURE, REED AND WICKER 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, INC., 217 E. 42nd Street, New York 
GLASS, DECORATIVE-STRUCTURAL 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio Back Cover 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 2116 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 15 


LACE CURTAIN MATERIALS 


CARTER, E. C., & SON, INC., 49 East 53rd Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles; 1502 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 


LAMPS AND LAMP SHADES 


| HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 East 40th St., New York; 155 East Superior St., Chicago; 760 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles 18 
| HANSON, PAUL, CO., INC., 15 East 26th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 60 
| 


LIGHTOLIER CO., 11 East 36th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 74 
SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 69 


WARD & ROME, 63 East 57th Street, New York 
LEATHER 


LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B., CO., INC., 509 Madison Ave., New York; 1514 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 420 

Boylston St., Boston; 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
THORP, J. H., & CO., INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles... 


LIGHTING AND LIGHTING FIXTURES 
LIGHTOLIER CO., 11 East 36th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


LINENS 
MOSSE LINENS, 659 Fifth Avenue, New York; 478 Post Street, San Francisco 


MANTELS 


FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS, INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston; 137 No. Vendome St., Los Angeles 


JACKSON, EDWIN, INC., 175 East 60th Street, New York 


MIRRORS 


FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS, INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York; 420 Boylston St., Boston; 
137 No. Vendome St., Los Angeles 

NEWCOMB, F. J., INC., 208-10 East 52nd Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles; 737 No. 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago 73 


PAINTS 
MURALO CO., INC., THE, 570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
OLD PRINT SHOP, INC., 150 Lexington Avenue, New York 
QUILTING AND NEEDLEWORK 


New York 


STEINER STUDIOS, 169 E. 61st Street, 


TRIMMINGS 


LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago; 1600 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia; 420 Boylston Street, Boston 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC., 45 East 53rd Street, New York; 29 East Madison St., Chicago; 420 Boylston 


St., Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles Second Cover 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC., 598 Madison Avenue, New York; 620 N. Michigan St., Chicago; 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston; 1364 Grandview Avenue, Glendale, Cal. 4 


THORP, J. H., & CO., INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND CO., 351 East Ohio Street, Chicago; 230 Fifth Avenue New York..cccccsess 
WOOD FOR VENETIANS ASSO., 939 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


WALL COVERINGS 


BASSETT AND VOLLUM, 740 Rush Street, Chicago. 
STRAHAN, THOMAS, COMPANY, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 69 
THIBAUT, RICHARD E. INC., 24 West 40th Street, New York; 350 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo; 74 Franklin 

Street, Boston; 1501 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 
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Furniture 


385 Madison Avenue, New York 
ANGELES 


This chair, typical of the Mason Art interpretation of modern, has been selected by the Society 
of Designer-Craftsmen for its annual exhibition of the best American design. 


Designed by Edith Chatterton Thomas for Mason Art 


MASON ART 


designers and manufacturers of upholstered furniture 


Forty-five Fifty-one West Twenty-First Street, New York City 
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OR YOUR CLIENT'S HOBBY 


You can give your clients real assistance in making their table linens 
appropriate to the occasion, with the many individual and spirited 
designs in fine hand blocking or embroidery to be found exclusively 
at Mosse. 


Whether the lord and master be yachtsman, dude rancher, golfer 
or polo enthusiast, his hobby can also be reflected in a setting 
by Mosse. 


Your purchases are 
subject to a liberal 
professional dis - 
count. 
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to do the tough jobs 


MADE FROM GENUINE 


A HANDSOME mirrored fireplace, installed in a Cleve- 
land, O. home, as designed by Architects Maier and Walsh. 


You can count on P/77TSBURGH MIRRORS 


| PITTSBURGH Glass, noted for its polished 


: beauty and perfect reflections. 
PLATE GLASS Let this label also be your guide 


well 


HEN you want to make a nar- 

row room seem wider, a low 
ceiling seem higher, a dark corner 
brighter, or a drab area colorful, 
Pittsburgh Mirrors will always help 
you do it effectively. For the decora- 
tor, mirrors are a tool of many uses. 
That’s why it’s important that the 
mirrors you specify be of fine quality 
glass. And if they’re made from Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, they will be. 

You have a wide selection of sizes, 
types and colors of Pittsburgh Mir- 
rors to choose from. Framed mirrors, 
Venetian and period styles, large 
structural panels for built-in mir- 
rors. Pittsburgh Copper Back Mir- 
rors, specially protected against de- 
terioration from atmospheric or 
climatic conditions by an extra coat- 
ing of copper over the silver back- 
ing. And for colors, Pittsburgh Mir- 
rors are available in flesh tinted, 
blue, green (Solex) and water white 
(Crystalex) shades, as well as the reg- 
ular Plate Glass tone. And you can 
also specify gold or gun metal back- 
ing in place of the standard silver 
backing, if you desire. 

We invite you to send the coupon 
today for free literature on the uses 
of mirrors in design and decoration. 


At the New York World's Fair, visit the Glass 
Center Building and the Pittsburgh House of Glass 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY MIRRORS, 
make sure they bear this label. 
It assures you that the manufac- 
turer has used Pittsburgh Plate 


to quality in specifying other 
articles made with Plate Glass. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


"PITTSBURGH sland fot Lualily Class 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Compan: 
2153 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
showing specific uses of structural mirrors in interior decor- 
ation. 
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—” Cover: Detail, Operations Building, New York 
Editor and Publisher World’s Fair. Harvey Wiley Corbett, William H. 
e MacMurray and Robert W. Cutler, Architects 
| LEE CANNON 
Managing Editor Quality Sources 
. New York World’s Fair 
Associate Editors 
E.izaBeTH J. HALGREN Court of States 
SAMUEL M. REVNESS 
Town of Tomorrow 


STANLEY R. McCAnpDLess 
THEODORE SIMPSON 
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Foreign Correspondent 


Hanex G. Dowsne Golden Gate International Exposition 


Art Director Palace of Fine Arts 


HerywortH CAMPBELL 


Contemporary American Industrial Art 


Pratt Institute Exhibition of Students’ Work 


Photographer 


Frank Ranpt Department of Plastics 


Furniture Forecast 


Style Slants 


Chicago, II]. Office: Eowin U. Burke, 1112 Merchandise Mart, Delaware 6976 
Los Angeles, Cal. Office: J. W. Conrow & Co., 326 W. 3rd Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Office: J. W. Conrow & Co., 244 Kearny Street 
Atlanta, Ga. Office: BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-OsBorRN, Grant Building 
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stamped, self-addressed envelope. Title Registered United States Patent Office InTER10r Design anp Decoration, The 
Decorators Digest. Copyright July 1940. Anderson Publishing Corporation. 
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Fine old Furniture from England and France 


The illustrations above are selected from the largest display of old furniture 
from England and France we have ever collected at one time on our premises. 
In addition to furniture, the collection includes dessert and tea services, fire- 
place accessories, mirrors, tea boxes, oil lamps, lusters, and decorative 
accessories of almost every kind. 

We welcome your inquiries. 


3 £AST 40TH STAEET new YVORR, A.¥. 


RICHARD NORTON, INC. DILLON-WELLS, INC. 
155 E. Superior Street, Chicago 760 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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SELF -SUFFICIENCY 


Nbne of us ever thought that such destruction in the Old World could ever happen— 
that the ideals and culture that we in this world have respected and revered could be 
so close to becoming victimized by such maniacal degeneracy. 


European cultural advancement has been stopped by the red light of greed. How long 
it must wait at the crossroads before the light changes is beyond the realm of con- 
jecture. In the meantime, the interchange with America of products of European manufac- 
ture has been stopped. 


Now we must look almost entirely to America and the Western Hemisphere for a self- 
sufficiency in this respect. Craftsmanship in America will surely meet the challenge. It is 
up to you as an interior designer to do your part to encourage American craftsman- 
ship. We must strive for a self-contained culture because no longer can we look to Europe 
for any of its cultural contributions. Those who survive this holocaust may have to 
spend the resources of the generations to come rebuilding the present destruction, or 
obtaining for themselves the bare necessities of life. In such an unhappy state there will 
be little happiness and little time for artistic or creative effort. 


American manufacturers, we hope, will respond and redouble their efforts for finer 
design, finer manufacture, and a readjustment of their methods of distribution. Also, 
we should place more emphasis on the hand crafts, because American industry will be 
forced to spend a considerable portion of its mechanical productive hours on commodi- 
ties for this nation’s defense program. 


In an endeavor to demonstrate the already fine quality of domestic producers, we have 
in preparation now for the August issue a comprehensive article on fabrics, wherein 
we will show only domestic fabrics. This article will demonstrate to your satisfaction, 
I believe, the fine and, in many instances, the superior quality of the output of the pro- 
ducers in this country of upholstery and drapery fabrics. Succeeding issues will likewise 
emphasize other products of domestic manufacture. 


At this time a great responsibility rests with you as an interior designer. You have 
the ability for discrimination. You can be of great assistance to the manufacturer and 
craftsman, because of your knowledge of materials and their application, because of your 
knowledge of the fitness of design. Perhaps through this fine talent we can one day 
supply the inspiration for our Old World neighbors to again create and build upon their 
ruins a culture equal or superior to the one that is now disappearing. 


As much as we deplore the conditions existing today, preventing cultural and economic 
intercourse with the Old World as they do, I believe that it behooves you and me as citi- 
zens to aid and abet this country toward its own cultural and economic self-sufficiency. 
It is to this end that we dedicate the publishing policy of this magazine. 
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«| WORLD’S FAIR 


‘Ti with new and enlarged exhibits 
and greater amusement features, the New York 
World’s Fair this year dramatizes a new theme 
full of contemporary meaning: peace and free- 
dom. Around these two potent words, which have 
disappeared from the lexicon of almost every 
other country in the world, Fair officials have 
built a new exposition dedicated to “we the peo- 
ple” and the pursuit of happiness. A whole world 
of romance and adventure that reflects in many 
displays the current turn of history is offered in 
an unprecedented exhibition. Despite war and a 
feeling of widespread insecurity, the international 
area reveals few changes from last year. 

The major exhibit area with its endless at- 
tractions has undergone a spectacular transforma- 
tion that adds drama to the colorful presentation 
during the day and culminates in the brilliant 
Lagoon of Nations fountain spectacle combined 
with music and fireworks in the evening. 

A war-torn background of Europe has set the 
stage for one of the most graphic demonstrations 
of the American Way ever presented. The Federal 
Government continues the impressive building 
which it erected last year at the head of the Court 
of Peace, and the Federal Art Project occupies the 
beautiful redwood building which last year 
housed the contemporary art exhibits with a dis- 
play of American Art and American Handicrafts. 

America’s industrial showmen proved con- 
clusively in last year’s Fair that business and in- 
dustry can put on an intensely interesting show, 
and nothing has been spared to retain that well- 
earned reputation. All has been renovated and 
intensified, and every field of commerce is repre- 
sented. The oldest collection of glass in America, 
excavated at Jamestown, Va., is on display in the 
Glass Center, the exhibit building built of glass 
block, plate and structural glass. 

The art loan collection, described by experts as 
one of the greatest ever assembled under a single 
roof, has been continued. The Masterpieces col- 
lection includes paintings representing the most 
famous names in art up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Important public and private 
collectors, both here and abroad, have lent their 
great masterpieces of the periods which have been 
decided upon for this year’s exhibition. 
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Flanking the reflecting lagoon in the Court of States are the flags of all the 
states of the Union. The building in the center is a reproduction of Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania State Exhibit. Fourteen states have exhibits. 


THE COURT OF STATES 


The patriotic theme permeates the New York 
World’s Fair for 1940, and Americanism plays 
an imposing part. For this reason one finds 
that interest is focused upon the Court of States 
to a greater degree than last year, when the 
theme of the Fair was internationalism. Here 
separate buildings depict the glories of the various 
sections of the country—with highlights of in- 
terest dramatized for the respective states par- 
ticipating. Of the states exhibiting, perhaps the 
New England group with its wharf, a modern, 
authentic reproduction of a “Down East” whal- 
ing center, is the most interesting; the center 
of attraction at this exhibit is the good ship 
“Yankee,” a 165-foot square rigger moored to 
the jutting piles in the New England harbor. 
Besides the New England group, the states 
participating include Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia, 


Utah, and Virginia. New York and Florida have 
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buildings located in other sections of the Fair. 

A citizen of Colonial Philadelphia would 
recognize the building in the center of the court, 
for it is a reproduction of hallowed Independence 
Hall, seat of the Continental Congress and scene 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
The stately structure, the Pennsylvania building. 
is a distinctive feature of the Court of States. 
Simple, dignified lines mark the North Carolina 
building, and the Missouri pavilion is designed 
in the classic architecture of a Greek temple. 
West Virginia is represented by a square build- 
ing, classic in detail, and the Washington build- 
ing presents an attractive windowless structure 
that is most unusual. A feature of the Illinois 
pavilion is a large table model of Chicago. The 
New Jersey building reproduces a Colonial stone 
house with painted wood porch, so characteristic 
of the domestic architecture of the state. Georgia 
is represented by a typical formal pavilion of 
brick with painted trim in the Georgian manner. 
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Below, upper left: This simple, graceful building, Georgian in design, houses Ohio's 
contribution to the Court of States. Upper right: A view of the House of Jewels, smallest 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, in which is exhibited a fabulous collection of 
precious stones and jewelry. Center: “Day” and “Morning,” sculptured figures in the 
“Moods of Time” group by Paul Manship. Each figure is a symbol of a mood of man 
in relation to Time. Center, right: The U. S. Government Building, standing at the head 
of the Court of Peace, where are shown America’s achievements in the World of 
Tomorrow. The architecture and sculpture groups present an interesting study in light 
and shadows. Lower row, left: “American Manhood” and “American Womanhood,” 
companion statues created by Gaetano Cecere. Lower row, right: Old New England 
in a modern setting, a quaint section of the Court of States and one of the most inter- 
esting. Part of the “Yankee,” a reproduction of an old square rigger, can be seen. 
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TOWN OF TOMORROW 


Tie Town of Tomorrow, with its fifteen dif- 
ferent houses at the New York World’s Fair, 
chronicles the latest developments in domestic 
interior design and architecture. This year all 
the houses have been completely redesigned, and 
the furnishings—from wall papers and fabrics to 
furniture and floor coverings—are an inspiration. 
Space does not permit a detailed description of 
the entire community, but several of the houses 
have been selected at random for mention. 

The interior of Minimum House presents a di- 
rect approach to small house furnishing and de- 
sign. Joseph Aronson, Interior Designer, se- 
lected the little house, designed by Architect 
George D. Connor, because of its simplicity and 
directness of plan. Its four rooms and bath sug- 
gest a house built to fulfil the living requirements 
of people of modest income. Mr. Aronson’s basic 
approach is the use of all available space in the 
small house to greatest practical and artistic ad- 
vantage. The result is a liberal education in how 
to avoid the incongruous effect of “condensed 
grandeur” and get the most from four rooms. 

Inside the front door, one enters a vestibule 
space, ingeniously created by a projecting cabinet 
topped with a screen of flutex glass. To the left 
is a console, projecting only eleven inches from 
the wall, which can be opened out to form a table 
sixty inches long. New principles of furniture 
construction, developed by Mr. Aronson, make 
the legs solid and the extended table steady. Thus 
the area serves as a dining alcove for special oc- 
casions, seating six persons comfortably at din- 
ner. A corner sofa unit, covered in lime-yellow 
whipcord, establishes a natural seating arrange- 
ment under the corner window, and with two up- 
holstered chairs, accommodates eight people; in 
addition there is a settee made of three separate 
chairs, in rosy-red canvas-texture fabric and 
caned backs, that has been designed to be con- 
tinuous in line together and to be used also as 
side chairs. For overnight guests, the sofas are 
easily pulled out to become twin beds: the result 
is a comfortable guest room without waste space. 

Another small house, but one of the most orig- 
inally designed of the entire group, is the house of 
the Sheltered Workshops with rooms created by 
interior Designer Hortense Reit from furniture 
specially designed by Paul Bry, and in coopera- 
tion with the American Walnut Association. The 


living room has a vibrant beige and green color 
scheme relieved by misty pink in a way that is 
most effective. The dominant green note is con- 
tinued in the main bedroom where wrought iron 
beds, with leather-covered foot and head pieces, 
are combined with walnut furniture. The bed- 
spread is of metallic cloth and the rug of white 
fur which establishes an exotic note. Wrought 
iron lighting fixtures, in Pompeiian green finish, 
designed by Paul Bry, supply a dark contrasting 
note throughout the house; and the furniture 
arrangements create a notable effect, spacious 
and with every decorative possibility realized to 
its greatest advantage. 

The interior of Macy’s Georgian House is an 
outstanding example of all that is good taste in 
design. Helen Needham was the Interior Design- 
er. The house, white with gray shutters and black 
front door relieved by shining brass hardware, is 
set amid a background of attractive planting and 
flower beds. Furnishings and accessories have 
been selected for their practicality as well as their 
beauty ; the utilitarian note is also found in equip- 
ment, heating, lighting, electrical appliances, kit- 
chen, bathroom and closet installations. The 
house was designed by Architect James O’Connor. 

Entering through the classic front door on the 
axis of the facade framed by Georgian pilasters 
and pediment, visitors find themselves in an en- 
trance foyer with the dining room beyond. The 
right wall features a staircase and the floor is of 
red mastic tile; lighting is from gilded electric 
four-candle sconces on either side of the dining 
room entrance. On the left of the foyer is the liv- 
ing room whose opposite wall is flanked by two 
windows with amber colored linen curtains, sten- 
ciled in a green leaf design. A twist-weave shaped 
rug, terra-cotta colored, covers the floor. The 
walnut furniture, including two armchairs flank- 
ing the fireplace, is upholstered in the same fab- 
ric as the curtains. The white fireplace between 
the two windows is of Modern design and features 
a contemporary adaptation of a classic motif. The 
sofa is covered with a quilted slipcover of the same 
linen as the curtains, and is backed above by a 
large screen with decorative straw design paper 
panels that intensify the green and pastel terra- 
cotta scheme. The use of the screen as a back- 
ground for the sofa contributes an air of spacious- 
ness to the room. The dining room has blue-white 
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This Early 19th Century interior combines 
period reproductions, contemporary de- 
signs and new materials to complement 
the Modern background. By Interior De- 
signer Frances McClure for Flint & Horner. 


The vestibule of “Minimum House” is 
formed by a projecting cabinet with a 
glass screen, setting the tempo for the 
Modern interiors. Joseph Aronson, Interior 
Designer; George D. Connor, Architect. 


The “Little Gray House” is treated with 
simplicity, and a gay cotton plaid fabric 
adds a very colorful note to the twin bed- 
room. Ida B. Webster, Interior Designer; 
Evans Moore & Woodbridge, Architects. 
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At top, left, is a Modern house which stresses color, space and 
functionalism. Ann Hatfield, Interior Designer. Above is the 
living room of “Georgian House”, tastefully created by Interior 
Designer Helen Needham for Macy's; James O'Connor, Archi- 
tect. At left is the living room in Loeser’s 18th Century house 
which combines the Regency and Duncan Phyfe styles. Mary 
Ellen Schlemmer, Interior Designer. 


Shown at left is the living room of the Abraham & Straus house 
where English, French and American styles combine in the full 
flavor of Colonial America. Anne Smith was the Interior Designer. 
Above is shown the specially designed dressing table which 
reflects the bed and night table in “House of Glass,” designed 
by Hilda Reiss, Interior Designer for Modernage. 
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walls, a blue-green shaped and fringed rug, and 
Shantung-weave cotton curtains of the same wall 
tone; for contrast, the ceiling is painted a delicate 
tone of pale magenta, the freize being accented in 
white, deep magenta and blue-green. Furniture 
throughout the dining room is a contemporary 
adaptation of the baroque style and is painted in 
three tones of magenta, blue-green and white. 

Familiar forms presented in new dress charac- 
terize the Early 19th Century décor of the Flint 
& Horner house, by Interior Designer Frances 
McClure. The color scheme throughout adapts 
various tones of green, ranging from pale mist 
to dark ivy, to off-white and yellow, with delight- 
ful results. The furniture, for the most part, is 
fine mahogany reproductions, the sideboard and 
chairs of the dining room being copied from 
pieces found in Charleston, S. C., and the table a 
replica of a pedestal-type common in New York 
about 1800. Several of the maple pieces in one 
of the bedrooms are equally interesting, there 
being a low-post bed copied from one found in 
Poland, Ohio; a saw-buck table, a replica of one 
made about 1650; balloon-back Pennsylvania 
Dutch chairs, and a chest inspired by a New Eng- 
land piece, circa 1695. 

The interiors of the Modern house, created by 
Interior Designer Ann Hatfield, exemplify a 
thoroughly creative approach to the problem of 
design for living: every article of furniture has 
been specially designed for its specific use and 
for its particular place in the decorative scheme. 
Such accessories as window shades in the living 
room, lamps, curtains and furniture upholstery 
have also been individually considered. Special 
emphasis has been placed on the natural beauty 
of wood graining, textural fabrics and leathers. 

Taking advantage of the current Regency re- 
vival, the Abraham & Straus house, by Interior 
Designer Anne Smith, has exploited to most 
telling advantage the beautiful Regency colors: 
crystal blue, stone marble pink, willow green, 
rose wine, moonstone gray, Regency yellow. 
Wide dramatic stripes, curves, classic swags and 
columns, grilled cabinets, and spectrum-clear 
colors, all give a graciousness and sweep to this 
house which reflects the revival of the Regency 
period. Regency was selected because of its 
adaptability with Duncan Phyfe and 18th Century 
pieces, which results in easily coordinated mer- 
chandise. The exterior of the house is a light gray, 
with the roof and frames around the windows a 
dull black; the entrance door is painted white and 
is flanked by lamps. 

The foyer has rose-wine walls and white fluted 
column woodwork, a white marbleized linoleum 
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floor and Regency furniture and accessories. The 
spacious living room is in moonstone gray, wil- 
low green and clear Regency yellow; the carpet 
is medium gray, the walls a lighter gray, and the 
curtains a Regency yellow stripe, fashioned at 
the top in scallops sewn to crystal rings attached 
to a crystal pole. Besides the upholstered pieces 
there is also a light wood desk with a tooled leather 
top and accompanying desk chair in dark gray 
leather and dark mahogany frame. Looking out 
from one end of this room is the dining terrace 
which has furniture which is painted black with 
gold relief trim, yellow leatherette seats and gay 
natural flowers used as accenting colors. 

Interior Designer Ida B. Webster, in The Little 
Gray House, by Architects Evans, Moore and 
Woodbridge, has proved that the smallest budget 
for furnishings need not be a handicap if one has 
taste. This house, though simplicity and minimum 
costs are its keynotes, nevertheless is lacking in 
none of the charm, color and design of larger 
houses. The walls are sheathed in pine with white 
lead finish, and form an admirable background 
for the attractive satin-finish Modern furniture of 
peach-toned wood. Accessories have received 
careful attention, and such thoughtful notes as 
plaid showing through the headpieces of beds, 
splashy patterns for the fabrics, and leather trim 
for the furniture contribute to the effectiveness. 

The Loeser 18th Century house, by Interior 
Designer Mary Ellen Schlemmer, is a beautifully 
proportioned example of New England architec- 
ture which might have been a shipmaster’s home 
or comfortable country house built anywhere be- 
tween Providence and Boston shortly after the 
Revolutionary War. The white clapboards, the 
friendly dormer windows, the steeply pitched and 
shingled roof, the green shutters and white front _ 
door with gleaming brass hardware and attractive 
fanlight, all breathe the spirit of a period when 
American friendliness combined with Continental 
culture. To walk through the foyer with its warm 
tones of rose-beige and dusty peach, and into the 
living room is to feel the quiet assurance that is 
naturally associated with 18th Century design as 
one saw it at its best in old New England. The 
varied, muted color scheme blends into a pleas- 
ing whole for which the best descriptive word is 
“mellow.” A warm gold-biege wall-to-wall carpet, 
Tuscan gold wall paper patterned with rosettes 
in gray and cream, an Empire paper such as the 
clipper ships brought back from France, and 
heavy steel-blue figured glazed chintz, forming 
the curtains with their boarded cornices, all com- 
bine in one delightful unit the wines, blues and 
whites that are distributed about the room. 
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AMERICA AT HOME 


Conditions being as they are in Europe, and 
with new opportunities arising, this year may well 
mark the start of interior designers setting their 
own course, with little thought of European in- 
fluences, and concentrating upon an American 
interpretation of a characteristic style of today. 

To this end, a score of prominent interior de- 
signers have created the specially designed rooms 
shown here, dramatizing regional and speciai 
aspects in America at Home, an extensive pre- 
sentation of coordinated home furnishings and 
decorative arts occupying the entire Home Fur- 
nishings Building of the New York World’s Fair. 

The exhibit—designed to show relations to liv- 
ing—represents a pageant of progress in interior 
design which, by demonstrating new techniques, 
new designs and new fields of production, ex- 
presses the new design theme that living in 
America is increasingly more comfortable, more 
attractive and more individual. 

Leading manufacturers who have participated 
in the exhibit were encouraged to produce new 
products scheduled to make their first appear- 
ance at this time, and those exhibited are in tradi- 
tional and Modern styles representing living 
habits of Americans today. Manufacturers were 
encouraged, however, to develop designs which 
would be specially suitable for American ways of 
living. The result is a “fresh statement” of Ameri- 
can Modern, and traditional design has been 
adapted in scale to contemporary living. The 
exhibit tells a dramatic story of industry, and fine 
craft objects have been included for highlights 
and contrast. As a further service to the public 
and exhibitors, a clearing house is maintained as 
an integral part of the exhibit. Through this de- 
partment visitors are informed where products 
can be purchased, and a record is made of con- 
sumer reactions. 

Final selections of the products exhibited were 
made by a distinguished jury of leaders in the 
fields of education, museums, merchandising and 
design. Members of the jury were: Francis Tay- 
lor, Director of the Worcester Art Museum; 
Richard Bach, Director of Industrial Relations 
of the Metropolitan Museum; J. Thomas Mc- 
Andrew, Curator of Architecture, Museum of 
Modern Art; A. Lawrence Kocher, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Carl 


Feiss, Associate in Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Forrest Grant, Director of Art, New York 
City Schools; Alfred Auerbach, Editor of Retail- 
ing; Dorothy Shaver, Vice-president, Lord & Tay- 
lor; Kenneth Collins, New York Times; Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr.. Kaufmann Bros.; William Kim- 
bel, President, American Institute of Decorators; 
Edward Stone, Architect; Gilbert Rhode, De- 
signer; Eleanor LeMaire, Designer; Dorothy 
Liebes, Director of Decorative Arts Exhibit, Gold- 
en Gate Exposition; Robert D. Kohn, Vice-presi- 
dent, New York World’s Fair; and Walter Dorwin 
Teague, Designer. 

The interior designers participating in America 
at Home are as follows: Virginia Conner, New 
York; Donald Deskey, New York; Allmon For- 
dyce, New York; Harwell Hamilton Harris and 
Carl Anderson, Los Angeles; Michael Hare and 
John B. Manzer, New York; George Howe, Phila- 
delphia and Wharton Esherick, Paoli, Pa.; Mary 
Miller and John R. Bond, Atlanta; Theodor Mul- 
ler, Boston; William Muschenheim, New York; 
Albert Pierce, Florida; Joseph B. Platt, New 
York; Gilbert Rohde, New York; Diane Tate and 
Marian Hall, New York; Russel Wright, New 
York; John Yeon, Portland, Oregon and John 
Vassos, Norwalk, Conn. 

As the visitor enters America at Home, he finds 
the “Unit for Living” centrally placed below a 
tremendous circular mirror which affords a view 
of the rooms. The striking interior of the build- 
ing, with its well-defined color effects and flowing 
ramp, was designed by Shepard Vogelgesang. 
The Director of America at Home, through whose 
efforts the display was organized and coordinated, 
is Louise Bonney Leicester. 

In “Blue Heaven”, a bedroom by Interior De- 
signer Joseph B. Platt, the theme of yesterday is 
combined with that of today, giving an entirely 
contemporary treatment that captures the luxury 
of modern living through texture, pattern and 
color. The design motif—curves and corners—is 
carried out not only in the furniture, but also in 
the spread and rug. The monotone color scheme, 
used throughout the room, employs tones of blue, 
unrelieved by accent. The walls are covered with 
a striking paper in block and stripe pattern, de- 
veloped in colored flock with a definite velvety 
texture; the floors are painted dark blue, and an 
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A dramatic setting for “America at Home,” designed by Shepard Vogelgesang. 


octagonal rug of cotton needletufting repeats the 
circle-and-square design motif. The furniture in 
this room is of combed pine: pine with blue paint 
combed in, giving color, design and texture. 
The design of the nursery, “Beginner’s Luck,” 
by Theodore Muller, is so flexible that it may serve 
infancy, toddling age and childhood. Stress has 
been laid on the materials, chosen for their hy- 
gienic, aesthetic and practical values. Compressed 
cork tile is used for floor and walls, and a mural 
treatment is seen in bright colors; a walk rail has 
been applied to the wall, a metal gate is incorpo- 
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rated in the door, and a geometric pattern on the 
floor indicates rivers, fields and roads. The tex- 
tiles in the room are water-resistant, sunfast and 
washable duck. The background is developed in 
tones of brown, accented with bold primary 
colors. The furniture is simple in design, finished 
in natural birch. 

In the living room, “Peachtree Street-—1940,” 
Interior Designers Mary Miller and John R. Bond 
reflect the typically Southern attachment to tra- 
dition as it is interpreted in terms of today. It 
takes its theme from the handsome mural over- 


“Pennsylvania Hill House,” by In- 
terior Designer George Howe, takes 
its colors from the local woods with 
bold accents introduced in the rug. 
The curving staircase is hewn from 
solid oak, and the furniture has 
been designed for informal arrange- 
ments. 


“Winter Hideout in the Adiron- 
dacks” by Interior Designer Russell 
Wright uses craft Modern with 
Stress on natural texture and struc- 
tural form. A hand-woven pull cur- 
tain conceals the sleeping space at 
the rear, and all furniture is of 
natural finish. 


“Coffee and Cigars at 16-B,” an 
unusual apartment living room 
created by the use of flowing walls, 
specially designed rug and leather- 
covered furniture. Michael Hare 
and John B. Manzer, Interior De- 
signers. The lighting has been 
placed where it is needed for 
special purposes. 
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“Tulips,” an oval dining room hav- 
ing a color scheme of pink and 
dark brown with accents of white 
and green. The specially designed 
rug, and furniture with plastic trim 
are noteworthy. Diane Tate and 
Marian Hall, Interior Designers. 


“Peachtree Street — 1940,” a liv- 
ing room reflecting the typicaliy 
Southern attachment to tradition, 
interpreted in terms of today. Plaid 
taffeta is used for draperies and 
panels beneath the bookcases. 
Mary Miller and John R. Bond, In- 
terior Designers. 


scheme is a monotone, employing 
various tones of blue. 
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“South of the Golden Gate,” a com- 


bination living-dining room sets an at- 


: mosphere that is serene, sunlit and in- 


a a = viting. The low furniture is light and 
8 movable; the desk serves as a cocktail 
cabinet. Harwell Hamilton Harris and 

Carl Anderson, Interior Designers. 


This efficient and low-cost living room 
is a part of the “Unit for Living” sec- 
tion, designed by Gilbert Rohde. The 
row of chests along one wall provides 
space for storage, books, buffet service, 
radio and a desk. 


“Seven Days,” by Interior Designer Vir- 
ginia Conner, sets a happy background 
for every day of the week for the 
bachelor man or woman. The low 
coffee table is constructed so it may 
be varied to dining table height. Two 
side chairs are upholstered in steerhide. 
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“Beginner's Luck,” a nursery by in- 
terior Designer Theodor Muller, is 
thoughtfully planned to include inlaid 
cork floor and walls, washable fabrics, 


furniture with rounded corners and a 


chromium door guard. The 
patterned to suggest rivers. 


“Retired On An Income” takes Florida 
as its theme and presents a light, airy 
room. Rattan and painted wood furni- 
ture add to the coolness; the colors, 
derived from nature, are vivid coral, 
driftwood grays and tropical greens. 
Albert Pierce, Interior Designer. 


The “Living Kitchen,” by Interior De- 
signer Allmon Fordyce, takes a fresh 
approach to the needs of a Modern 
family. The long table serves six peo- 
ple normally but may be extended to 
seat fourteen. 
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mantel by Athos Menaboni, inspired by Audubon 
engravings. Greens and golds are used against a 
terra-cotta background, with yellow-green for 
contrast. Floor coverings and fabrics are ‘cotton, 
a plaid design theme being evidenced for the 
drapery fabrics and wall panels. Leather in a con- 
temporary pink-beige color is used on upholstered 
chairs, and leopard chintz appears on an Empire 
arm chair. Some of the furniture is of standard 
manufacture, some specially designed. The ac- 
cessories make an important contribution to the 
charm and hospitality of this room: before the 
windows dark green téle urns hold ficus pandu- 
rata plants; porcelain urns, forming lamps, are 
mounted on tortoise shell pedestals, with tortoise 
shell shades; and the obelisk andirons are of 
antiqued mirror. 

“Seven Days,” by Interior Designer Virginia 
Conner, is a room in which the bachelor may live 
comfortably seven days of every week, for it is 
crisp, warm, restful and compact. Against walls 
and floor of grape-gray, bright accents of lime- 
green and persimmon-red are used in colorful 
ceramics. Recessed shelves accommodate orna- 
ments and books, and there is a deep closet on 
either side of the entrance door. A large plain 
mirror set over the mantel reflects the entire room 
and contributes an illusion of increased spacious- 
ness. Textural fabrics appear on the couch and 
tub-chair; the drapery fabric is white, and steer- 
hide is used on side chairs. The walls and ceiling 
are covered in grasscloth, and the floor has grape- 
gray carpeting exactly matching the walls. The 
sofa-bed is upholstered in looped design fabric, 
the tub-chair in persimmon-red textural fabric, 
and a low coffee table, four feet square, of sand- 
blasted oak, has holes in the legs through which 
brushed brass rods may be used to raise it to din- 
ner-table height. 

The “Living Kitchen,” by Interior Designer 
Allmon Fordyce, is a room for the whole family 
to live in. Fresh in its approach to the new needs 
of the modern family, it combines the maximum 
comfort for daily living and the greatest efficiency 
for cooking and work space. It is a room for the 
gourmet who loves good food and loves to cook it. 
And it may also be the perfect “party room” 
where the host and his friends can cook, eat and 
be merry. It is a gay, cheerful kitchen—where 
natural materials, wood, brick, as well as modern 
glass and white metal have been used. The blue, 
white and green upholstery materials are warmly 
contrasted with the red linoleum of the kitchen 
space and the brick of the hearth. 

Here, in “Retired on an Income,” by Interior 
Designer Albert Pierce, is a summer-winter living 


room designed for Florida life. The color scheme 
combines brilliant tropical colors, and doors open 
directly outdoors for easy access to outdoor liv- 
ing. The floor is linoleum, and fabrics are wash- 
able cotton duck; the furniture is of rattan in 
driftwood gray, and cabinets and tables are also 
painted gray. 

Interior Designer John Yeon, in “North Pacific 
Slope,” has created a combined living room, li- 
brary and dining room for a small one-story 
house. The color scheme is burnt orange, gold, 
tan and yellow combined with natural wood. The 
dining table rolls through sliding panels between 
kitchen and living-room. All the furniture is made 
of wood for built-in and movable pieces. 

“Pennsylvania Hill House,” by Interior De- 
signers George Howe and Wharton Esherick, is 
a comfortable camp, rather than a year-round 
dwelling, developed in local woods. The room 
takes its colors from the outdoors, with bold ac- 
cents introduced in the handwoven rug and tex- 
tiles. The lighting fixtures are of carved wood, 
the bed is mounted on a chest of drawers, and the 
curving staircase is sculptured of oak. One wall 
is paneled with random boards of natural cherry, 
laid in circular pattern, and on another wall, a 
mirror panel is divided asymmetrically. Acces- 
sories consist of original paintings and ceramics. 

A dining room of today, “Tulips,” by Interior 
Designers Diane Tate and Marian Hall, combines 
artistry and elegance. In its décor, this room ex- 
presses traditional charm through the inventive 
use of contemporary materials and colors. The 
color scheme is pink and brown, the brown so 
dark that it is almost black, with white and green 
for accent. The room is oval—a form developed 
in the mirror, the rug and the shape of the table. 
The mantel, the wall bas-reliefs, which serve for 
indirect lights, and the ceiling cornice are of deco- 
rative plaster. Repetition of the tulip motif oc- 
curs on walls, draperies and rug. At the windows 
are hand-blocked draperies, in tulip design of 
heroic scale, in deep pink on pale pink ground; 
the upholstery fabric is of darkest brown leather, 
saddle-stitched in squares with light pink thread. 

By the use of an inner wall of Flexwood de- 
signed in flowing curves, Interior Designers 
Michael Hare and John B. Manzer have lifted 
“Coffee and Cigars at 16-B” from the regimented 
four walls and given a distinctive personality to 
the interior. The curved line is continued through- 
out the entire architectural and decorative treat- 
ment of the room, in walls, furniture and lamps. 
The color scheme is lime green and tones of 
brown. Upholstery contrast lies in the use of 
natural leather with (Continued on page 64) 
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A, interesting feature of both the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International 
Exposition is the remarkable collection of “archi- 
tectural documents” in miniature, collected and 
built under the direction of Mrs. Ward Thorne. 
Thirty models, each scaled to one-twelfth of 
actual size, are on display at each fair, and are 
so constructed and perfectly lighted that they 
give the observer the impression of being actual 
rooms rather than model facsimiles. 

Visitors at the New York World’s Fair view 
room after room in succession, beginning with a 
Tudor great hall. Other English rooms include a 
room from a small country house planned 


THORNE MINIATURE ROOMS 


The miniature rooms illustrated here and above are half actual size. 
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by Thomas Sheraton, and Victorian interiors. The 
French rooms are equally elaborate. 

Of special interest in the collection of miniature 
rooms displayed at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition are a Chinese and two Japanese rooms, 
which provide a unique insight into the nature of 
living in the Orient. The remaining twenty-seven 
units consist of six American rooms, eight French 
rooms, three Spanish rooms, a handsome Venetian 
salon, a fine Early Italian room, and eight English 
rooms. The more picturesque periods are in- 
cluded, and there are examples of charming 
peasant and regional interiors. 
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Tre dynamic panorama of this great exposition 
on the Pacific Coast unfolds itself to millions of 
visitors again this year with much that is new. 
Treasure Island has been transformed by the 
application of color; the statues and fountains 
and buildings have undergone a miraculous re- 
birth and present a far more vivid picture than 
last year. Pacifica, in white robes, still presides 


majestically over her court, her background in 
hues of orange and blue. The Tower of the Sun 
glistens in a new coat of glittering ivory. The 
illuminated Elephant Towers glow with hues of 
apricot and orange colored light. Every wall and 
column and arch offers its individual contribu- 
tion of color to the kaleidoscopic ensemble. 
Millions of California’s flowers weave a carpet of 
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fragrant beauty, and the towering walls, also in 
fresh, gay colors, presents a picture that might 
have come from the dream world of the Arabian 

\ights. In one of the world’s most gorgeous set- 
tings, strange and exotic arts and crafts from 
every shore of the great Pacific are gathered in 
magnificent array. The arts, sciences and indus- 
tries of the world unfold in fascinating, exciting 


fashion. Around the Court of Pacifica are sym- | 
bolic figures of the Pacific area; the Orient, which | 
symbolizes the quiet spirit of India; a Polynesian | 
group, figures of young girls listening to impro- 
vised music; the North American group; South ) 
American figures and many others adding to the 
gaiety, life and movement which is so typically 
a part of this Pageant of the Pacific. 
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Upper row, left: The Triumphal Arch reflected in a pool in the Court of Flowers. The impressiveness 
of the architecture is enhanced by the landscaping and imposing fountain sculpture. Right, the Temple 
Compound and the Towers of the East, reflected in the Lake of All Nations. The Compound is the 
site of many outdoor special events. Lower row, left: “South American Fisherman,” a sculpture by 
Cecilia Graham which is a part of the group of statuary surrounding the Fountain of Western Waters 
in the Court of Pacifica; in the background appears a portion of a huge relief mural, “The Peace- 
makers,” by the sisters Bruton. Right, the dramatically posed and heroically proportioned sculpture, 
figure of Pacifica by Ralph Stackpole, marking one of the outstanding artistic highlights of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
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Tis year, a continuous four-months’ show 
called Art in Action is being held in the Palace 
of Fine Arts. Richard L. Tobin is Chairman of 
the Fine Arts Committee, Timothy L. Pflueger, 
Executive Vice-chairman, and Kenneth E. 
Slaughter is Director of the Building. Head of 
the Art in Action Division is the noted California 
artist, Helen Bruton, with Beatrice Judd Ryan 
as assistant. This show offers the biggest oppor- 
tunity California artists have ever had to display 
their combined talents. It stimulates not only 
aesthetic interest in art but encourages the public 
to appreciate the value of buying art for use in 
their homes. Completely unprecedented, this pro- 
ject is an invitation to the public to see the arts 
backstage. With the central section of the Fine 
Arts Building entirely turned over to the artists, 
the public sees sculptors cut their stone, painters 
mix their oils on the palette, print makers pull 
proofs from zinc and copper plates. The artists 
work right in the midst of the public and stimu- 
lating new relationships are thereby established 
between them and the visitors. Many who regard 
a painting or a piece of sculpture as something 
remote and only awe-inspiring, will have a new 
experience in visually taking part in the process 
of artistic creation and will find an entirely new 
outlook on art. Among the number of outstand- 
ing artists of the West participating are: Helen 
Forbes of San Francisco who demonstrates tem- 
pera; Maxine Albro of Carmel who paints in oil; 
Glen Lukens, one of the foremost American ar- 
tists in his field, who produces ceramics; Dudley 
Carter, known to many Fair goers for his splen- 
did work on the Shasta Building last year, who 
does spectacular wood sculpture—working with 
an axe. Michael Chepourkoff offers humorous 
animal sculpture in metal; Antonio Sotomayor, 
clever Bolivian-born San Franciscan, creates 
swift and informal caricatures; Marion Simpson 
of Berkeley paints in oils. Demonstrations in 
weaving are given by Maga Albee and her group, 
including Jean Fay and Adaline Emerson. Esther 
Meyer, Ray Burrell and Max Pollack are demon- 
strating graphic arts. 

As a bridge from the Art in Action division 
of living California art, to the section of European 
and American painting and sculpture there is a 
special show of California artists of the past. 
Considerable space is devoted to the well-loved 
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historical figures of paintings by William Keith, 
Thomas Hill, Jules Tavernier, and many others. 
Three men, each an expert in the field of early 
California art, worked on this part of the show: 
Bruce Porter, Gottardo Piazzoni and Professor 
Eugen Neuhaus, head of the Art Department at 
the University of California. The show, to include 
paintings and sculpture, is the first of its kind 
to be organized on this ambitious scale. Nearly 
a hundred pictures and plastic works have been 
secured from public and private sources. Key 
pictures of this Retrospective Exhibition are 
three paintings lent by the Crocker Art Galleries 
in Sacramento: Charles Christian Nahl’s large 
canvas, Sunday Morning in the Mines, Thomas 
Hill’s panoramic view of Yosemite Valley and 
William Hahn’s Clay Street, San Francisco. 

Rivaling the unforgetable show of old masters 
of last year, some of the greatest paintings in 
existence are also on display here. There are 
priceless works by Titian, Tintoretto, El Greco, 
Valasquez, Rubens, Goya, Rembrandt and Frans 
Hals, to name only a few. There is a suberb 
Madonna in terra-cotta, by Mino da Fiesole; two 
works by the Italian fifteenth century sculptor, 
Amadoe; several fine pieces of early Greek sta- 
tuary; also a considerable number of fine Dutch 
seventeenth century paintings and English and 
French oils of the eighteenth century. As a de- 
parture from last year’s Fine Arts Exhibit, there 
is a special section of art works from Central 
and South American countries of the Pacific 
Coast. For this, Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, 
Director of the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
secured seventy-five paintings by Modern artists. 
The majority come from Chili, Peru, Equador 
and Colombia. As most of the artists are little 
known outside their native countries, the exhibi- 
tion introduces North American to the intriguing 
achievements in Western South American art. 

The French school of the nineteenth century is 
amply represented with distinguished works by 
Delacroix, Courbet, Corot, Manet, Renoir, and 
Monet; and paintings by Utrillo, Matisse, Lauren- 
cin and Dufy are also included in the group of 
contemporary French artists. 

The biggest working projects of all are at each 
end of the main hall of the Palace where Diego 
Rivera, the great Mexican muralist, will work 
for the duration of the fair on a huge fresco, 
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about forty-five feet long by twenty feet high. 
This fresco will find its permanent place later in 
the library of the new San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. The design of this fresco will balance the 
native soil-grown traditions of Latin America 
with the high mechanical development of the 
United States. A central figure will bring together 
on the one side the old Mexican Indian god 
Quentzalcoatl, and on the other hand, a superb 
robot-like machine. Likewise, Mexico’s legend- 
ary serpent will be given counterpart by a sinu- 
ous belt conveyor, and this country’s skyscrapers 
—including a vista of San Francisco—will be 
contrasted with Mexico’s pyramids. 

Another big demonstration project is a large 
mosaic measuring forty by forty-two feet, depict- 
ing great figures of science from Darwin to 
Ernest Lawrence, a Nobel prizewinner for sci- 
entific achievement. A staff of artists have their 
scaffold up and the public can see them putting 
together the polished marble and granite bits 
that make this huge mosaic, designed by the 
Swiss-American artist, Hermann Volz. Like Ri- 
vera’s fresco, Volz’ mosaic will be installed in the 
new San Francisco Junior College after the Ex- 
position. To create an atmosphere of leisure and 
comfort for visitors, seats are arranged in the 
form of pyramids. People will be able to relax 
and at the same time watch the artists at work. 

As a further contribution to the big demon- 
stration projects, there are several units of Art 
in Use which show how Modern art can fit into 
the furnishing scheme of homes and _ budget 
apartments. This exhibit is planned as an en- 
couragement to the public to consider contem- 
porary art not only as something to look at in 
museums and art galleries, but to use actually as 
a part of their own everyday life. The various 
rooms which are on exhibition this year are part 
of the big Art in Action project, and aim solely 
to demonstrate how art can be adapted to this 
function in Modern living. The notion that a 
painting or a piece of sculpture is designed pri- 
marily for exhibition purposes is all too common. 
In order to more effectively relate the artist to 
Modern living, a part of this section has been 
designed to show his product in a setting. These 
rooms show, in a variety of ways, the uses of the 
artist’s work in giving character and interest to 
a simple interior, as well as the application of 
the artist’s creative effort to specific architectural 
or decorative problems. 

The first unit is a Modern budget apartment 
designed by Francis Joseph McCarthy and as- 
sembled by Rose Pauson. The problem set was 
to obtain the maximum of good taste at a mini- 


mum of cost. The designers kept in mind not the 
sophisticated pent-house dweller, for whom many 
a luxurious expensive apartment has been de- 
signed, but the person of modest income who 
would like to have a home both comfortable and 
in simple good taste. Although the style is 
Modern, it effectively breaks the prejudice that 
Modern interior design is unfriendly. All the 
furniture in the apartment can be bought for less 
than three hundred dollars and yet it is enough 
for a living room, dining corner, and bedroom 
for one or two persons. The furniture was de- 
signed by Mr. McCarthy. Twenty-five works by 
local artists are included in the apartment and 
of these, all but the bas-relief over the mantel, by 
Jacques Schnier, could be bought in a price 
range that is in keeping with the low cost furni- 
ture. Merlin Hardy and Hal Goldman did the 
pictures in the bedroom; the two water colors in 
the dining room are by Leah Hamilton. The 
woven materials are handmade by Henning and 
Caroline Watterson, but at such a low cost that 
they actually would be available to people with 
comparatively low incomes. The originality of 
the bookcase design makes it possible to eliminate 
practically all furniture in the living room except 
chairs; it serves as bookcase, table, and backrest 
for the sofa, so that an inexpensive piece may be 
used. It also serves to divide the space in the 
room, forming a division between the dinette and 
the living room, and provides a great deal of 
storage space in compact form. The chairs, couch 
and cushions are covered in corduroy in warm 
colors, which is inexpensive and has an inter- 
esting texture. The wooden plates and bowls, 
candle holders, salt and peppers are designed 
from magnolia wood by George Vurek. 

The second unit has been designed by William 
Wilson Wurster, Architect, in collaboration with 
Maurice and Winona Sands for the interior and 
Marie Harbeck for the garden. Helen Forbes did 
the wall decoration and Mary Hennessy the piece 
of wood sculpture at the opposite corner. The 
sculpture in the garden is also by Miss Hennessy. 
The idea of this garden terrace is to create a 
garden setting with works of art, fitting into the 
spirit of Modern design. 

The third unit has been designed by the Mural 
Conceptualists, a group of young San Francisco 
Bay Region artists, whose purpose it is to bring 
about a practical alliance between Modern archi- 
tecture and abstract art. These artists believe 
that the decoration or art form used should be in 
keeping with the structural character of the build- 
ing and conceived as an integral part of it. Many 
artists have been working on this section. 
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Top row, left: The budget apartment, designed for the Art in Use exhibit by Francis Joseph 
McCarthy and assembled by Rose Pauson. Right: This garden terrace creates a garden setting 
with fitting works of art; William Wilson Wurster was the designer in collaboration with 
Marie Harbeck. Second row, left: Solarium bar, Treasure Island Women’s Club; and right, the 
main lounge of the Club by interior designer Frances Adler Elkins. Lower row, left: Another 
unit of the Art in Use display designed by the Mural Conceptualists, three panels of which 
were done by Florence Swift, Beckford Young and Margaret Bruton. Right, the interior of the 
unit designed by William Wilson Wurster. Maurice and Winona Sands, Interior Designers. 


Entrance Hall of a Country House, designed by Archibald Manaing Brown. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


Tre first exhibition of Contemporary American 
Industrial Art was held in 1917 at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, and each succeeding show up 
to the present one, fifteenth in the series, has been 
marked by one feature in particular which has 
been greatly responsible for its success: the pro- 
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gressiveness of the designer in looking ahead. 
Each exhibition has brought forth creative ideas, 
effects and products wholly new and far in ad- 
vance of the preceeding ones; it has proved how 
alert our designers are, and how sound their ideas 
are in décor of contemporary mood. 
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Above: Living room, designed by 
Gilbert Rohde, a Modern interior with 
several innovations in furniture, fabrics, 
floor covering and lighting. Right: top, 
down; Living room, designed by Eugene 
Schoen, characterized by a glass brick 
wall, a lavish use of mirror, individually 
designed furniture and decorative wall 
treatment of mosaic work; the Hall of 
a Country House, by Wallace K. Harri- 
son, designed to accommodate the 
sporting equipment of an active family, 
features a blocked knotty pine wall 
applied in a checkerboard arrange- 
ment; and the unusual Outdoor Living 
Room, designed by Russel Wright, fea- 
tures a hickery furniture group of 
pleasing Modern design. Every detail 
of these interesting rooms has been 
specially designed with the basic idea 
of art in industry — art in use. 
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Upper row: Room for a Child, 
designed by William Lescaze; and 
Porch, designed by Walter von 
Nessen. Middle row; Dining Alcove, 
designed by Edward D. Stone, fea- 
turing bamboo, matting and potted 
plants; and Prefabricated Cabin 
Interior, by Donald Deskey. Left: 
Room for a Child, designed by 
Raymond Loewy in a spirited com- 
prehension of child preferences. 
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Above: The arts and crafts com- 
bine to give expression to new 
forms in the South Section exhibit, 
containing a display of ceramics, 
glass and plastics décor. At left is 
shown a view of Music Room, de- 
signed by Walter Dorwin Teague 
and functionally perfect for its 
purpose. Below: Covered Terrace, 
designed by Irvin L. Scott, a gay, 
comfortable and colorful treatment. 
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Under the leadership of twenty-two collabora- 
ting architects and designers, the current show 
was organized in four sections, each headed by a 
designer. These leaders were: Ely Jacques Kahn, 
Ralph Walker, Arthur Loomis Harmon, and Har- 
vey Wiley Corbett. At the request of the three 
other leaders, Mr. Kahn assumed the responsibili- 
ty of unifying the exhibition as a whole. Objects 
and materials, which hitherto have not been 
shown, are brought together to make this interest- 
ing and stimulating assemblage; ali pieces have 
been designed and made in the United States by 
permanent residents of this country. More than 
four hundred designers and craftsmen have con- 
tributed their combined talents in this complete 
display which is made up of thirteen room set- 
tings and six sectional groups. 


The striking Powder Room, de- 
signed by Gustav Jensen, has a 
floor of carved glass squares of a 
green tint, the wall paper is darker 
green with gold motifs divided into 
squares by metal strips aligned with 
the divisions of the glass floor 
squares; the chandelier is of crys- 
tal-clear plastic, repeated in the 
dressing table accessories, and écru 
satin appears on the upholstered 
wood bench with large tassels at 
the corners of the seat. 


The individual expression of each who has 
taken part in this show has not been curtailed, and 
virtually all of the products created form the basis 
for current trends in design. The great value of 
art in industry is apparent and cannot be over- 
emphasized. The scope of the manufacturer has 
been widened by showing the many possibilities 
in special order work which can be executed to 
the satisfaction of the designer. 

Throughout the exhibit is apparent the use of 
more metal, glass and plastics combined in unu- 
sual ways with new fabrics, Modern woods and 
other heretofore unexploited materials. The 
North Sections, under the leadership of Ely 
Jacques Kahn, includes the Metals and Glass dis- 
play designed by Mr. Kahn and Walter W. Kan- 
tack with the assistance of Leo H. Rich. The Cir- 
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cular display case is supported at one side by a 
stainless steel cylinder which carries a plastic 
fresco with colored glass relief designed by 
Marianna von Allesch. The lighting fixture is 
designed by Walter Kantack. In this same sec- 
tion is found: display tables, designed by Mar- 
garet Kay; Spring, a head in brass by Robert 
Foster; Lyvie, a copper figure designed by Otto 
Wester; silverware, designed by Rebecca Cau- 
man, Leonore Doskow, and Lauritz Christian 
Eichner; enameled ware, by Mizi Otten and 
Harold Tishler; pieces in inlaid metal, designed 
by Francis Rabajes; a humidor by Ted Mehrer; 
colored aluminum vacuum tub and metal and 
Lucite toilet set, designed by Ely Jacques Kahn; 
clock and cigarette box, designed by Arno H. 
Scheiding and Philip Murray, Jr.; glass bowl by 
Maurice Heaton; glass plates, by Paul Lobel; 
metal and glass bowl, designed by Walter Loos; 
enameled candelabra, designed by Tommi Par- 
zinger; and a clock in macassar ebony, designed 
by Morris B. Sanders. The general scheme of 
the floor was designed by Armistead Fitzhugh, 
and the floor plaques are by Alice Donaldson. 
The Covered Terrace by Irvin L. Scott, Archi- 
tect, is gay, comfortable and colorful. Lillian G. 
Palmedo, consultant on color, has contributed 
much to its charm. The fireplace is curved at one 
end and the lines following along the wall curve 
at right angles to form the sofa. Metal trim on 
the fireplace facing and below the sofa ties up 
with the circular table which has a woven wire 
base; the mural above the fireplace, in porce- 
lain on steel, is by Russell Barnett Aitken. The 
floor, in slate and mosaic, is designed by Peter 
Bittermann; and the heavy glass doors, open- 
ing from the Music Room of Walter Dorwin 
Teague, have round Lucite handles. This smartly 
designed music room is functionally perfect for 
its purpose, as the ceiling is of an acoustical 
material and the heavy, carved carpet bearing 
musical motifs also helps to absorb reverbera- 
tions. The decorative panel applied to the side 
wall is by Pierre Bourdelle, the well known mural 
artist, and a rendering on the far wall creates 
the illusion of increased depth. The Modern 
piano and unusually designed chairs complete 
this excellently composed room. Entrance Hall 
of a Country House by Archibald Manning 
Brown, Architect, is severe in lines yet expresses 
the utmost formality and beauty by its simplicity. 
A large mirror from floor to ceiling has a glass 
console table before it; flower boxes are ingeni- 
ously installed at the floor levels on either side. 
and upon two pedestals stand the delightful sculp- 
tured lead figures of Neptune and Amphitrite by 
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Wheeler Williams, which are from the first Lim- 
ited Edition of American Masterpieces. The 
floor in this foyer will require special attention, 
for it is of incised, lacquered linoleum created 
by Domenico Mortellito who is a recognized 
master of this medium. At either side of the 
shutter doors leading into the room are two re- 
flector pedestals with braces and ball of Lucite 
which carry the glow through this glass-like 
material and achieve a most outstanding effect. 
To relieve any severity due to the flat-tone white 
walls of the interior treatment, the doors are 
finished in a light blue-green. William Lescaze, 
Architect, has created Room for a Child, Aged 
Four. Here the most pampered youngster can- 
not help but amuse himself for hours with the 
many toys and tricks at his disposal. The spe- 
cially designed bed has ample drawer space be- 
neath to tuck things away in, the wall behind 
it is cork, and zebra-striped curtains add to the 
carnival spirit. The blackboard, an essential, 
is arranged so that paper or canvas can be tacked 
over it, while paint brushes and jars are al- 
lowed a space all their own beneath. 

The East Section, under the leadership of Har- 
vey Wiley Corbett, contains the Dining Alcove 
by Edward D. Stone, Architect. Bamboo poles 
strapped together create a partition, and woven 
bamboo screens cover the ceiling. Matting in 
squares is applied to one wall and the others 
are of brick; the floor is also of matting bor- 
dered by plants. Other plants in individual boxes 
are set in steps ascending one of the walls. A 
sofa, individual chairs and a bleached wood 
table, which is attached to the wall, complete 
this cool and inviting alcove. 

The display of Metals and Synthetic Textiles 
by Harvey Wiley Corbett and Louis Skidmore. 
Architects, is an interesting exhibit containing 
many exciting and wholly new ideas which will 
bear careful scrutiny. Among the designers par- 
ticipating in this group are: Frances T. Miller, 
Edward Maag, Lili Berndt, Marianne Strengell. 
Dan Cooper, Ilonka Karasz, Loja Saarinen, Ruth 
Vollmer, Harry Bertoia, Harold Tishler, H. Ed- 
ward Winter, Ruth Gerth Kosmak, Henry Adams 
Grant, Karl Drerup, and A. Edward Johnson. 

The Prefabricated Cabin Interior by Donald 
Deskey, Designer, is an answer to the needs of 
outdoor men and women who want rustic com- 
fort, a good view and functional designing. A 
large window fills one entire wall affording a 
wide scope of scenery; the sofa can be converted 
into bunks and the light wood chairs have woven 
leather seats and backs. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The manner of presenting the designer's idea to the client is thoroughly developed at Pratt Institute. Shown 
here are three different types of presentation: Elevation and plan drawings in full color of an interior in 
the Victorian style, by David De Cou; a colored rendering in three-point perspective, showing color schemes 
and furniture arrangements of a complete house, by David De Cou and Jane Beebe; and an actual miniature 
of a house, complete with colorful furnishings modeled to scale, by Edith Murphy and Harriet Brown. 


PRATT INSTITUTE EXHIBIT 


OF STUDENTS’ WORK 


E.. several years the annual exhibits of Pratt 
Institute, School of Fine and Applied Arts have 
been characterized by a viewpoint “synchronized 
with the best contemporary professional prac- 
tices.” This year’s exhibit featured the seven 
departments of the school, including architecture, 
industrial design and interior design, with em- 
phasis on socialized architecture, the production 
of a magazine, window display, new designs for 
industry, modern textile design and interior de- 
sign. A faculty of one hundred professional men 
and women, and a selected student body were 
responsible for the high standard of achievement. 
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Although this exhibit was sponsored by the 
Art School, Pratt Institute is composed of four 
schools: School of Fine and Applied Arts, School 
of Household Science and Arts, School of Science 
and Technology, and the School of Library 
Science. The tuition, which is moderate, covers 
but a part of the expense of training and plant 
operation. An endowment and_ scholarships 
make possible the breadth of the courses. 

Pratt Institute was founded and endowed in 
1887 by Charles Pratt, a practical and success- 
ful manufacturer who was deeply interested in 
education. Mr. Pratt was a self-trained man, and 
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in planning Pratt Institute he was guided almost 
entirely by his personal experience. He made it 
a school where young men and women, circum- 
stanced as he had been, could have the chance 
that he had never had; and because he knew what 
they needed and why the average school had 
failed to give it, he planned with rare understand- 
ing and foresight. 

Coming from the four corners of the country, 
the Pratt student represents a cross-section of 
young America. He enters the Institute with 
definite objectives; he graduates with a practical 
training which qualifies him for the professional 
field for which he has set his goal. 

The School of Fine and Applied Arts trains 
students for the art professions, including pic- 
torial and commercial illustration, architecture, 
industrial design and interior design, and the 
teacing of the fine and industrial arts. Intensive 
courses have been established that the greatest 
possible return may be obtained for the time 
spent in study. The courses are so presented that 
creative ability is fostered, the principles of art 
in line. form and color are taught, and skill in 
technique is developed. 

In explaining the purpose and the accomplish- 
ments of the school, James C. Boudreau, the 
Director, points out that its program has been 
developed on two basic objectives. 

“The first,” he says, “calls for a continuously 
changing program that synchronizes with the 
best contemporary professional practices. This 
is possible of realization only when the faculty 
and student body work together in terms of the 
business and art activities prevalent in the com- 
mercial and industrial worlds. 

“To Support this program a corps of instruc- 
tors has been secured who are themselves leaders 
in the various professional art fields. Under their 
direction the students develop an attitude of 
seriousness and application resulting in a whole- 
some professional atmosphere. At the conclusion 
of three years of such a program of study the 
graduate finds he is in the happy situation of 
having no gap to bridge between his art train- 
ing and the workaday world. 

“The second objective, even more difficult to 
realize than the first, yet predicated upon it, 
maintains that the educational intent of the Art 
School is fully realized only when all its outgoing 
graduates are employed in the professional field 
for which they trained. 

“The two qualifications for graduation, stated 
in the order of their relative significance, present 
the student’s responsibilities as contributors to 
the complete satisfaction of these two basic ob- 
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jectives. These qualifications are: first, that the 
graduate has acquired the business adaptation; 
second, that the graduate has reached at least 
a minimum professional level in his art major.” 

Practical training is stressed at Pratt, and 
through its placement of graduates in the various 
fields of advertising, in industry and commerce, 
it is showing itself to be the Art School of Today. 

“The program in Interior Design,” states 
James R. Patterson, Supervisor of Interior De- 
sign, “is based on the urgent need for the trained 
designer with a merchandising viewpoint—one 
who can bring to his business associates the 
essential elements of good taste and aesthetic 
invention that stimulate and achieve mass ac- 
ceptance. This program is organized in a realis- 
tic way to meet the requirements of a career 
which is both business and profession. We 
believe that the function of the interior designer 
is predicated upon more intelligent merchandis- 
ing and more scholarly planning of interiors for 
living and working. 

“Interior Design is both a business and a pro- 
fession. While the business consists largely of 
the merchandising of interior furnishings, the 
profession deals with the creation, or design, of 
complete interiors. The two are interdependent, 
for the function of the interior designer is predi- 
cated upon more intelligent merchandising and 
more scholarly planning of interiors for living 
and working. The Department of Interior De- 
sign provides a program to meet both require- 
ments. Students are trained in practical, profes- 
sional procedure in accordance with accepted 
trade practices. Highly technical training is com- 
bined with actual handling of materials and a 
broad cultural background. 

“The course is three years in length and can- 
didates are admitted on a ccmpetitive basis. All 
students in the Art School at Pratt Institute are 
required to matriculate in the Foundation Year, 
no matter what their professional choice may 
be. This year trains in design, color, and struc- 
ture, and has the added value of helping our 
students to realize and understand the problems 
of their various studies in other fields. Through 
a series of coordinated art experiences, the stu- 
dent in the Foundation Course develops a flexible, 
creative mind capable of interposing a specific 
problem in terms of appropriate materials. These 
experiences equip him with essential manipulative 
skills while acquiring the basic principles of 
creative design. The course also establishes in 
the student’s mind a recognition of abstract, 
aesthetic qualities and furnishes him with the 
ability to realize the expression of beauty in an 
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orderly, organic manner based upon the prin- 
ciples of design. During the student’s second and 
third years his professional training is acquired 
through contact with instructors who are, them- 
selves, active in the profession. 

“The training in merchandising is entirely 
apart from our training in design which is our 
major work. This department has recently in- 
stalled equipment which makes it possible for 
our students to participate actively in the pro- 
duction of any and all of the elements composing 
For instance: a student 
may design a decorative screen for a room—a 
screen which is to be made up in sheet metal or 
wire, and, in order to understand completely the 
problems involved in producing such a screen, 


a decorative scheme. 


we require that the student actually produce it. 
Lamps may be designed in plastic; our equip- 
ment now makes it possible for the student to 
produce the lamps in plastic. This is true of all 
other furnishings. 

“Under no conditions do we imply that the 
student must perfect himself in any one of these 
fields, nor do we assume that he will earn his 
living at this work, but we do believe that having 
experienced production in a variety of materials, 
that student will be better able to design intelli- 
gent furnishings.” 

Industrial design, like advertising, grew out 
of mass production. Mass production calls for 
a fully developed design before manufacturing 
begins; fully developed not only as it relates to 
machine production, but in those aesthetic fac- 
tors governing its appearance and appeal. With 
the aesthetic limitations inevitable with engineers, 
production technicians, and workers on the one 
hand, and sales and advertising men on the other, 
there has risen an urgent need for the trained 
artist-designer with an engineering and produc- 
tion viewpoint; one who can bring to the work 
of his technical and commercial associates, the 
essential elements of taste and aesthetic invention 
that stimulate and achieve mass acceptance. 

The Industrial Design Department is headed 
by an industrial designer with wide merchan- 
dising and manufacturing experience, assisted 
by a highly competent staff consisting of indus- 
trial designers, a merchandising and market ana- 
lyst, a production man, an engineer, a sculptor. 
and a specialist in the glass and ceramic fields. 

One of the most important features of the 
exhibit was the work displayed by the Pratt 
Architecture Clinic. This clinic is a service con- 
sisting of information, advice and assistance in 
relation to building problems. Here the public 
seeking answers to perplexing architectural prob- 


lems receive aid; graduate students work under 
the direct supervision of registered architects, 
and thus is developed public interest in and 
appreciation for architectural services. The pub- 
lic has many problems which it feels are too 
small to bring to a practicing architect or which 
architects find they cannot handle profitably. 
These problems the Clinic undertakes to solve. 
Questions are answered without charge. For a 
nominal registration fee any particular building 
problem will be analyzed and a program of action 
recommended. A _ private practicing architect 
assumes the responsibility for each project that 
requires filing under the Building Code. Through 
the medium of the Architecture Clinic, it is hoped 
that the public will take greater advantage of the 
services of the architectural profession. 

“The professionally trained architects of this 
decade,” states Cecil C. Briggs, Supervisor of 
Architecture, “must assume a much greater re- 
sponsibility for solving the increasingly complex 
social and economic living conditions. To be 
able to meet the challenge that is presented to 
them, these architects must be equipped with the 
best possible technical education. The schools 
of the country should be able to raise the ideals 
and standards by which architecture is judged 
if they would do everything in their power to 
encourage a high standard of achievement for 
their graduating students who are to become 
architects of the future. 

“We are continually told by leading architects 
all over the country that the average graduate 
from our schools is practically of no value in 
the professional office for the first few years 
because of his lack of experience; and also, that 
the architects themselves have so little work they 
cannot afford to hire any new partially trained 
men at any price. Therefore, if we desparingly 
follow the same line of reasoning, we conclude 
that the rare experience of value is to be gained 
only by the unusually fortunate few. 

“In the first place, it is unnecessary and inex- 
cusable for a professional degree to be issued to 
a man or woman who cannot or will not be of 
some service to the profession immediately. If 
the training in our schools has become that use- 
less, we should change the training. And, sec- 
ondly, since we know that only a surprisingly 
small proportion of our building projects ever 
receive the consideration of registered archi- 
tects, we cannot but assume that something very 
human and very practical must have been missing 
in the initial training of the present generation 
of professional men to keep them from serving 
in a larger percentage of cases.” 
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All students in the Art School at Pratt Institute are required to matriculate in the Foundation 
Year, no matter what the professional choice may be. This course trains in design, color 
and structure, and has the added value of helping the students to realize and understand 
the problems of their studies in other fields. Above are shown models designed by students 
in the Industrial Design course. The designs have been governed by psychological and economic 
principles of merchandising. 


The course in Interior Design at Pratt 
Institute is adequate and comprehen- 
sive. Shown here are three different 
_ways of rendering a problem in full 
color after the background, materials, 
style and furniture arrangement have 
been decided upon. The one-point per- 
€ | spective of a colorful Modern interior 
derived from old-world sources is by 
Helene Trum; the adaptation of an 
18th Century drawing-room in two- 
point perspective is by Harrison 
McCravy; and the Modern house in 
three-point perspective is by Jane 
Beebe 
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Center: 


Above: Two clocks designed by 
Morris Sanders, and a sculp- 
tured form, by Robert Foster. 
Below, a lucite clock designed 
by William A. Kimbel, A. |. D., 
and Camille B. Lehman. 


and enviable results. 


abstraction in 
plexiglas by Raymond Barger, 
sculptor. Right: A tenite radio 
designed by Alfons Bach. All 
pieces shown at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


WY henever an exhibition opens with the latest 
work of creative designers, it is inevitable that there 
should be much shown which is made of plastics, 
either entirely so or in combination with other ma- 
terials. At the Metropolitan Museum of Art a show 
of Contemporary American Industrial Art has gone 
a long way to prove the importance of plastics in 
this field. Two individually designed clocks are 
fabricated of plywood, leather znd a transparent 
plastic material which afford an entirely new ap- 
proach to clock designing. Also. a larger clock 
is made with an all-plastic case of transparent lucite. 
Many of our leading sculptors are finding that the 
limitless possibilities of plastics are well worth ex- 
ploring and they have produced many interesting 
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At top is shown a plastic desk top 
in “Parents’ Retreat,” designed by 
William Muschenheim; at center is 
a sideboard and clock with plexiglas 
trim in the “Tulip” dining room, 
designed by Diane Tate and Marian 
Hall; and at right is “Blue Heaven,” 
by Joseph B. Platt, Interior De- 
signer. All hardware is of a blue 
plastic. All rooms are a part of the 
America At Home exhibit, New 
York World’s Fair. 


Another show of importance is the 
America At Home exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair. Here, in a variety 
of clever room settings, plastics are used 
extensively. In the room by William 
Muschenheim a cool, precise architec- 
tural treatment and a clean use of color 
planes create an outstanding example 
of pure Modern design—a background 
for relaxation or concentration. The 
smooth formica top on the continuous 
desk and dressing table unit adds much to 
its functionalism. The dining room by 
Diane Tate and Marian Hall is tradi- 
tional in form with the lacquered black- 
brown table, sideboard clock frame and 
urns ornamented by crystal-clear plexi- 
glas in a most original manner. Joseph 
B. Platt has deftly used varying tones of 
blue to knit together the many forms 
and textures used in the bedroom he 
designed: both chests have handles of 
plastics in a shade of blue to blend in 
with the whole scheme. 
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Exemplifying the fine American craftsmanship evident today is this conference table, with top of a single Honduras mahogany 
plank measuring 25’ x 8’, specially designed and executed to order by Schmieg & Kotzian, Inc. This is the largest table 
on record ever made. The scale of the triple quadri-pedestals, the restrained carving and reeded edge are noteworthy. 


FURNITURE FORECAST 


These summer months proffer encouraging — styles which are undergoing the changes of con- 
news for the furniture markets, where all types temporary influence, while Early American and 
and styles continue to advance in quality of de- Colonial strive in the opposite direction—for 


sign and are full of new interest and appeal. A authenticity. Modernized Jacobean, divested of 
trend is fast being established which will co- 


ordinate traditional and contemporary designs 
to render them more in keeping with present 
day living. Simplicity of the whole piece is still 
stressed, with interest contributed by some carv- 


its heavy appearance, is shown in limed oak. 
Latest methods of construction offer many un- 
usual features, particularly the uses of latex rub- 


ber; special combinations of springs, horsehair 


: and down; and spring units. 
ing—often one motif only—inlays and trims. The d q hi 
New materials are combined with wood in new Gs country & 


ways, including plastics, leather, metal, glass and &teater than ever before, due largely to the fact 


others, and the finishes on the standard cabinet that the very finest examples are being imported 
woods blend with textural fabrics to add distinc- by dealers who know the true value of each piece. 
tion in every instance that they are used—in Against a purely Modern background the rich- 
combination with these materials. ness and beauty of antiques find enhancement in 
Regency and 18th Century are two dominant many of the newly designed interiors of today. 


Below: A distinctive group of Modern office furniture showing a visual type top desk of three-quarter inch Tuf-flex glass, 
admirably adapted for architects and realtors. The desk was designed by H. Creston Doner of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
for the Stow Davis Co. Distributed by Macey-Fowler, Inc. Opposite page, clockwise: Corner table made by Johnson Furniture 
Co., distributed by John Stuart, Inc.; antique Chippendale card table, George Blundell of London, Ltd.; combined console 
and plant stand, and shaped pedestal, Surrey House; cocktail table with leather top and genuine carving, Deutsch-Emmett, 
Inc.; antique bow-front, burl chest, S$. Cavallo; antique Regency rosewood cabinet, Ashley-Kent, Ltd.; Cuban mahogany 
secretary, Richard Wheelwright; antique Sheraton satinwood drum table, Needham’s Antiques; console table with carved 
plume and hoof motifs, and accompanying mirror, Leopold Colombo & Bro. Center: “Addison” cocktail table in cherry with 

clear glass top, The Albano Co., Inc.; and Sheraton kidney-shaped tea table with slide drawers at either end, Tapp, Inc. : 
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Above, top row, left to right: Tuxedo sofa with single seat cushion, Regent Shops, Inc.; Federal upholstered sofa with small 
bolsters set in either end, Mason-Art Furniture Co. Second row: Regency cocktail table sliding top and sunken well having a 
mirror base, Cassard Romano Co., Inc.; upholstered sofa, shaped and button-back, Kittinger Co., Inc. Third row: Sheraton sofa 
upholstered in chintz with attached back cushions and separate bolsters, Coventry Shops; arm chair of light, Modern wood 
upholstered in wool herringbone fabric, Brower Furniture Co.; upholstered “Dachet” Regency arm-chair, The Nahon Co.; 
upholstered slipper chair button-tufted and with reeded legs, Davidson, Ltd. Fourth row: original Regency side chair, John 
Guidotti, Inc.; upholstered love seat with long fringe, Robert W. Irwin Co. Opposite page, clockwise Antique ship captain's 
chest with concealed desk and Regency side chairs, Alban Conway, Inc.; Colonial desk in mahogany, Macey-Fowler, Inc.; 
Regency buffet with ornamental hardware, and accompanying mirror, Charak Furniture Co.; antique mahogany secretaire 
book case and Hepplewhite arm chair, Wood & Hogan, Inc.; mahogany chest with secretaire, Seminole Furniture Shops, Inc.; 
French Regency beds which swing apart, Knapp and Tubbs, Inc.; Louis XV bed, upholstered head piece, Casaragi; antique Adam 
pine cabinet, one of a pair, Louis L. Allen, Inc., Regency mahogany commode, F. J. Newcomb Co., Inc. Center: French 
Provincial desk and chair, Tomlinson of High Point. 
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Upper row: French Provincial dressing table and mirror, Vanleigh 
Furniture Co.; Modern upholstered foyer bench, Contempo Shops; 
bed with chintz-upholstered headboard, Chateau Furniture Co, 
mahogany powder table, Fancher Furniture Co. Directly above: 
“Leach” sofa, a smart, new example with silk moss fringe trim, 
Furniture Specialties Corp. Left: Painted Louis XVI commode 
with decorative metal hardware, John Widdicomb Co.; and leather 
upholstered side chair, nail studded trim, P. Nathan Sons, Inc 
Lower row: Bed and night table from suite, carved motif in white 
birch, Grand Rapids Bookcase and Chair Co.; and charming maple 
bedroom group, Sikes Co., Inc. 
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Top row: Antique Hepplewhite dining table in mahogany, and Sheraton chairs, part of set, Edward 
Garratt, Inc,; Regency spinet piano developed in contrasting woods, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.; 
reproduction of an 18th Century French commode, plain or decorated, Baker Furniture Co. Middle 
row: Antique burl chest of drawers, Charles Hall, Inc.; “Ashburnham” desk in pine with leather top, 
Old Colony Furniture Co.; Louis XVI console with antique finish, Jacques Bodart, Inc. Lower row: 
Antique serpentine sideboard with inlay, Trevor E. Hodges, Ltd.; small Sheraton sideboard with 
contrasting inlay, W. & J. Sloane; leather-upholstered chair and drum table, Fashioned Furniture, Inc. 
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STYLE SLANTS 


Pot Pourri 


The contract department of Johnson & Faulkner, Inc. 
has a new line of fabrics, exclusive with this firm, called 
the Concordant Group. Represented are six different types 
of harmonized or correlated fabrics for drapery or up- 
holstery, all of domestic manufacture. Among them are: 
Beekman cloth, a floral pattern woven of cotton and 
rayon; Lenox Stripe, an ombré stripe combining a satin 
face and antiqued texture; Grammercy Chevron, a broad 
satin stripe; Sutton Matelasse, a solid quilted cloth; Gracie 
Cloth, a textural fabric with a jaspe yarn of spun rayon; 
and Plaza Print, a hand-printed adaptation of an old 
document from an original flower painting. A survey of 
the fastest selling colors has proved that green, burgundy, 
cocoa, rose, and blue are the most popular, therefore 
these comprise the basic shades of the group. Hubert T. 
Holland, who previously has been connected with the 
Boston office of this firm, now heads the contract depart- 
ment in New York. 

Promotion of the use of wood for Venetian blinds has 
begun through the newly organized Wood-For-Venetian 
Association. Throughout the campaign there is stressed 
the fact that wood furniture needs the complement of 
wood blinds in order to blend in harmony. 

For charming groupings of furniture you will be in- 
terested to look at the gossip chairs made by H. Harmon 
Co. These are small, without arms and are most com- 


fortable—perfect in a hallway, at the fireplace or in a 
sitting room where they will be an influence toward the 
easy, familiar conversation that gives them their name. 


Hale’s Bedding Stores, Inc. has moved from Madison 
Avenue to 605 Fifth Avenue where there is more space. 
A score or more new bed styles have been distributed 
over the three floors of this new location, including an 
Empire bed of classical simplicity; a double mirror- 
paneled bed with individual reading lights; a du Barry 
bed in antique white and gold; and a new Venetian style 
with an imposing five-foot headboard. 

Arthur Eisemann & Co., well known for building and 
interior construction work, has extended facilities to in- 
clude executing specialized and highly technical work 
for interior designers needing advice on architectural and 
structural details. 

The announcement has been made that Ben Davis, 
formerly associated with Charles Hall, Inc., New York 
City, has been made vice-president and director of Tapp. 
Inc., Chicago. Mr. Davis will make his headquarters at 
the Tapp factory where he will devote most of his time 
to merchandising and styling. 

You will now find the wall paper firm of Sigfrid K. 
Lonegren, Inc. located at 515 Madison Avenue. This new, 
scientifically designed showroom has been created by 
Interior Designer Paul R. MacAlister, A.I.D., and will 
provide more space and a greater convenience for the 
interior design trade. 
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The Williamsburg Galleries Collection of 


Distinguished Furniture has been enriched 
with new and unusual pieces. It is an in- 


spiration to fine decoration. 


FURNITURE % |OMLINSON 


ae 385 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Wren you are 


seeking something new, 
something different . . visit 
the magnificent collection 
of fine furniture in our ex- 


hibition galleries. 


FURNITURE |OMLINSON 
Craflsmen of Fine Furniture since 1900 


385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


1776 MERCHANDISE MART 907 PENN AVENUE 629 GRATIOT AVENUE 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
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American 
Paintings 
GENRE . . . LANDSCAPE 


Fine early American landscapes by 
a nationally recognized artist at less 
than the cost of good lithographs! 


Pair of original oil paintings 
signed and dated Alvin Fisher, 1821. 


Size of each: 34”x 47”; Price of pair: $550. 


The OLD PRINT SHOP 


c=—Farry Shaw Newman 
150 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., New York, 


AShliand 4-3950 Established 1898 
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You will want to change your address book to the 
effect that S. P. Skinner Co. has moved to 225 Fifth 
Avenue. The showroom here is far more spacious and 
has already evoked favorable comment on its smart lay- 
out and design. 

A practical and economical interior design service has 
been developed which is due to sell whole room schemes 
more quickly and efficiently by enabling the client to see. 
with actual samples of the materials which are to be 
used, just how her rooms will look. Visiplan is the name 
of this unit which is housed in a cabinet of beautifully 
finished wood the approximate size of a desk. Coordina- 
tions of materials into stunning color schemes for this 
plan are styled under the supervision of Interior Designer 
Paul MacAlister, A.I.D. The Visiplan home furnishing 
unit exhibits the products of: Firth Carpet Co.; J. H. 
Thorp & Co.; Sigfrid K. Lonegren, Inc.; Consolidated 
Trimming Corp.; H. L. Judd Co.; Charak Furniture Co.;: 
and Artistic Lamp Mfg. Co. By this method of display 
over forty different room schemes may be shown. 

Of paramount interest to interior designers seeking 
sources for individual examples of the finer décor — all 
signed pieces — is the announcement of the summer exhibi- 
tion of American Designer-Craftsmen, at 64 East 55 Street. 
New York, from June 10th to August 3rd. This exhibition 
is not to be missed, for here you may see — and order — 
furniture by Joseph Aronson, Peter Bittermann, Tommi 
Parzinger, and Edith Chatterton Thomas; handsome metal 
pieces by A. S. Alexander, Frederick W. Bergmueller, 
Morris Levine, Paul Lobel, and Francis Rebajes; ceramics 
by Anne De Carmel, Inwood Potteries, Waylande Gregory, 
Dorothea Warren O'Hara, and Vally Wieselthier; mar- 
quetry by Aimee Gorham, and Phillip Rimmler; fine glass 
by David Harriton and Maurice Heaton; textiles by Lillian 
Holm, Max Krantz, Rose Guilbert, and Miss Schadd: 
stained glass by Katharine Lamb, and mosaics by Hildreth 
Meiere, Kay Nebel, and Winold Reiss; enamels by Nelly 
Natzler; silver by Lauritz Christian Eichner; lighting 
fixtures and lamps by Walter Kantack, A. F. Vandevelde, 
Kurt Versen, and Walter von Nessen; needlework by 
Gertrude Whiting; and jewelry by Alvin von Hinzmann. 

Mural-tone, a high-grade casein-vehicle wall and ceiling 
paint, is made according to a scientifically balanced 
formula which assures it a brilliant clarity and permanence 
of color. It will be found to mix and work easily; the 
colors include white, ten pastel tints, seventeen positive 
colors, and black. By mixing these with white it affords 
a wholly new spectrum of color. Mural-tone has been 
used for interiors in many prominent buildings; among 
these are: Rockefeller Center, New York; University of 
Cincinnati; Swarthmore and Bryn Mawr Colleges; the 
Criterion Theater, New York. 

You'll be interested to know that F. J. Newcomb Co., 
Inc. is consolidating the former showroom in 53rd Street— 
with its collection of antique furniture and reproductions 
—with the factory at a new and larger location: 208 East 
52nd St. Jot it down for future reference! 
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OrFicE Design AND DECORATION 


A PROFITABLE FIELD FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


The interior designer interested in office design and decoration will find 
in our extensive line of office furniture many items that will aid in 
creating an interior that will precisely exoress the individuality of a client. 
Why not visit our showrooms and view the many unusual desks, chairs, 
bookcases, club chairs, davenports and filing equipment now on display. 


Macey lowler 


Incorporated 


385 MADISON AVENUE ® PLAZA 3-7000 ® NEW YORK CITY 


URMITUR 
BEDS. 
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BY A MODERN MASTER 


Mastery of modern textile design and the con- 
temporary pastel palette is only to be expected 
of Cheney Brothers . . . leaders for more than a 
century in the creation of fine fabrics. 

This modern stripe plays velvety gray chenille 
against the gleam of a clear yellow background. 
Also in other colors ... it achieves that rare com- 
bination of elegance and simplicity so character- 
istic of Cheney Fabrics. 

Another reason why decorators turn to Cheney 
Brothers when fabrics of genuine authenticity 


and undisputed quality are required. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers Since 1838 + 509 Madison Ave., New York City 


AMERICA AT HOME 
(Continued from page 34) 


olive-green cast on several chairs, and hand-woven tweeds 
in light beige on others. The carpet, specially designed 
by Mr. Hare, embodies the curve motif, with color areas 
indicating furniture placement. The paintings, by Fuller 
Potter, have been chosen for their contribution to the 
general effect, as well as for their individual significance. 


“Parents’ Retreat,” designed by Interior Designer W il- 
liam Muschenheim for work and rest, is a new interpre- 
tation of the upstairs sitting room to which parents may 
retreat when young sons and daughters take over the 
living room. It is compactly departmented to meet the 
living requirements and the budget of the average family. 
An outstanding example of Modern design, it reveals a 
cool, clean and orderly atmosphere that is equally con- 
ducive to relaxation or concentration on household busi- 
ness. The walls, floor and ceiling are treated in wide 
areas of different tones of gray, white and brown with 
fresh, strong color accents, including lemon-yellow dra- 
peries, red cabinet doors, a blue-green rest couch, and 
black on window frames and wardrobe doors; the lino- 
leum floor is gray, and the hand-woven rug repeats the 
colors of the room. The bookcases and radio are in units 
that can be reassembled, and there is a continuous unit 
comprising desk and dressing table built under a large 
window. The window blinds disappear into a pocket above 
the window, and there is a fluorescent lighting trough 
the entire length of the window for general lighting. 


Interior Designer John Vassos, in his “Musicorner™ 
room, has anticipated a design which will doubtless be- 


| come a necessity in many homes of American music lovers. 


The design stems from a fluid arrangement of music units 
—victrola-radio, television set, record library and motion 
picture projectors—that is at once attractive and practical. 
All music cabinets, including the television set, close when 
not in use, assuring a uniform and unbroken line; the 
seating arrangements are designed to provide uninter- 
rupted vision and excellent acoustics. The white wall, at 
right, serves as a screen for the motion picture projector, 
the wall above the cabinets is painted blue, and the third 
wall is neutral gray. The furniture is of bleached mahog- 
any, and the floor covering is brown broadloom carpet. 

The “Sport Shack,” by Interior Designer Donald Des- 
key. is a prefabricated week-end house, with sleeping 
accommodations for six. Two sofas convert into double 
bunks at night—one has folding walls which make it into 
a private bedroom of the Pullman type, with its own closet 
space. In the compact, completely-appointed kitchen, bot- 
tled gas supplies the stove and refrigerator; kitchen cabi- 
nets are of plywood, and a Delco generator power system 
generates power for light. The house is well insulated 
and adequately heated even for winter use by a Heat- 
olator, and in summer the outside living area may be 
screened in to become part of the house. 

A new kind of Modern design—with stress on natural 
texture and structural form—is introduced by Interior 
Designer Russel Wright in “Winter Hideout in the Adiron- 
dacks,” which is intended as winter camping quarters. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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MIRRORS 


The largest selection in the United 
States in all periods. Many new de- 
signs have recently been added. 


CORNICES 


Wide variety of ornamental designs 
with holdbacks to match. Special at- 
tention is called to our extensive line 
of STAMPED BRASS CORNICES 
AND HOLDBACKS. 


‘ 


(Friedman 


In LOS ANGELES: James Gites, 1008 No. Croft 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE TRADE SINCE 1903 


BRACKETS 


Ornamental wall brackets are in vogue 
providing a new and _ interesting 
decorative note. The wide selection 
includes many charming designs and 
finishes. 


MANTELS 


Portable type. Reproductions of old 
Georgian, French and Italian models. 
Pickled pine and painted finishes in a 
variety of shades. 


THE LARGEST SELECTION IN THE UNITED STATES OF 


FINE DECORATIVE MIRRORS 


BROTHERS + DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. + 305 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


In BOSTON: Devon Service, 420 Boylston Street 


Ave. 


In PHILADELPHIA: Harovp A. Bittine, 33 East Walnut Lane 


Designed | 
America 4% 


Wallpaper 
d by 
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IMPORTED Choi 


A beautifully detailed and finely en- 


graved new pattern from our extensive 
collection of imported chintz. 36 
inches wide. Available in 7 different 
color treatments and moderately 


priced. + 495 oG. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE&SONS 


Makers of Fine Period Fabrics 
383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Boston @ Los Angeles 


AMERICA AT HOME 

(Continued from page 64) 

The room is built about a natural boulder formation in an 
uncultivated location, and it contains work of contempo- 
rary craftsmen using the hand tools of the past to express 
the designs of the present. The floor, executed in slabs 
of stone, adds a flagstone pattern to existing boulder 
shapes. The room takes its colors from the natural tones 
of the materials, wood and stone, with vivid red for warmth 
and brightness. To cover the sleeping space, a pull-curtain, 
hand-woven in rough texture of cotton and jute, is used. 
The furniture is of hand-carved ash, with animal skins 
for seats and backs. 

The “Unit for Living” is a duplicate of an apartment 
selected from one of the housing projects built by the 
New York City Housing Authority and represents the 
minimum essentials of living: living room, dining room 
and kitchen, bedroom and bathroom. Interior Designer 
Gilbert Rohde has designed the furniture for maximum 
facility without crowding, and maximum convenience. 
The furniture embodies sturdy construction and charm 
at inexpensive cost. In the living room, a row of chests 
placed along one wall provides excellent facilities—desk, 
buffet service, storage, books—leaving sufficient space for 
a sofa and two easy chairs in addition to the side chairs. 
The wood is hard maple, stained a pale brown, with trim 
stained darker brown. Bright, cheerful colors are used— 
washable simulated leather in red and blue on the bent- 
wood chairs, with textural cottons in yellow and blue for 
contrast on the upholstered chairs and sofa; the rug is 
tan and brown, in a fern and wheat pattern. 

Serene, sunlit and inviting is the combination living- 
dining room, “South of the Golden Gate,” by Interior 
Designers Harwell Hamilton Harris and Carl Anderson. 
Characteristically Californian, it is open to sun and air, 
and its walls of natural redwood are a pleasant foil for 
the tawny yellows and olive greens of the textural uphol- 
stery fabrics. In its architectural treatment, as in the 
matting-covered floor, the black lacquered coffee table. 
and the low round hassocks, the room reflects an Oriental 
influence. Separate areas are allocated to lounging, din- 
ing. and study, these separations attained through the 
placement of the furniture. Light and movable, the low 
furniture may be moved about at will. The desk serves 
also as a cocktail cabinet, and the couch draws out to 
become a bed. A low furniture line tends to make the 
walls longer, and a hint of the Oriental influence in de- 
sign in the Pacific state is evident in the colors and forms 
of the accenting pattern, in the bowl of dwarf plants 
growing in the room, and the matting. Both walls and 
floor have been given a natural finish for the reason 
that natural finishes are unpretentious and wear well. 


NEW YORK Interior Decorator with extensive knowledge of sources 
will execute complete room schemes, submit samples and photo- 
graphs for decorators in or out of New York. Fee basis. References 
exchanged. Address Box 133 Interior Design and Decoration, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

RELIABLE concern that manufactures copies of English and 
American antiques of the finest type suitable for the Antique and 
Decorators trade desires an agent to cover Chicago territory, some- 
one who has large showroom space and caters to the Antique and 
Decorators trade. Apply Box 134 Interior Design and Decoration, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING INNOVATIONS 


VENETIAN BLINDS EQuiPpED wit “eM - “Brackets” 


A COMBINATION 
Stick-on T ape’ 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 
HOLDING 
A COLORFUL FACING FOR VENETIAN BLIND, 
VENETIAN BLIND TAPE. DRAPERIES and CORNICE. 


An adhesive backed ribbon tape, Decorating a window no 
in a selection of 20 charming longer requires three or four 
colors which can be instantly separate installations. The 
attached by simply pressing Multi-Bracket, simple to at- 


against the regular tape. Used 


to cover soiled tape or to har- other combinations, such as 

monize with a new scheme of Drapery and Cornice, Blind 

decoration. Soft and lustrous or Shade and Cornice, etc., effecting a major sav- 
| in finish and appearance, per- ing in cost of materials, labor and inconvenience. 


: ‘sf manent if desired or easily re- Sold throughout the United States by 


movable for instantaneous color Dealers and Department Stores as 
h well as the distinguished Venetian 

changes. Blinds, made by Western for over 30 
years and known from coast to coast 


FACTORIES IN Your Symbol of 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - KANSAS CITY - SAN FRANCISCO GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 


% 


Just 2 Blocks from Times Square 
VANLEIGH FURNITURE COMPANY 


115 West 40th Street, New York 
» Factory: Landstrom Furn. Corp., Rockford, Ill. 
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THESE MURALO 


MAKE FRIENDS AND HOLD CUSTOMERS 


INTERIOR PAINT 


Has exceptional covering, hiding, and water-tak- 
ing capacity. A really washable flat wall finish. 
The interior paste paint for which interior de- 
signers have been waiting. 


MURAL-TONE 


calls for can be yours easily and quickly. 18 rich, 
Positive Colors, used full strength, give strong, 
brilliant effects. Inter-mixing with white pro- 


light-proof, there is no fading. 


SPACKLE 


SURFACING COMPOUND 


a poor interior surface and a perfect paint job. 
Expert craftsmen know it as the perfect surfac- 
ing compound. It adheres permanently, does not 


a real “Star” in the Muralo line-up. 


The MURALO CO,., Inc. 


570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 


MURAL-TONE 


The new washable, more flexible paint | 
for walls and ceilings. Fast drying ...easy to mix | 
and apply ... made in White and 8 superb tints. | 


POSITIVE COLORS 


Whatever color or tint your scheme | 


duces a lavish array of clear, pastel tints. Being | 


Spackle is the connecting link between | 


shrink, crumble, crack, or fall away. Spackle will | 
save time and give your clients better jobs. It is 


‘THE MURALO Co., INC. 
570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Color Cards and facts about: 


Super Mural-tone [] Mural-tone Positive Colors] Spackle 


Name. 


. Address 


NEW BOOKS 


Harmony in Interiors. By Vernita Seeley, B.F.A. 287 pp. 294 


illustrations. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 

Book Co. $5.00. 

The author, after traveling extensively and photograph- 
ing fine examples of interior design, both domestic and 
foreign, period and Modern, has written a complete, 
simple, but thoroughly integrated guide to interior design 
| that reflects the years of painstaking work that went into 
| its preparation. The result is a book that will prove useful 
_ not only to anyone who wishes to make a home a more 
| pleasant place to live in but also to the professional de- 
| signer of interiors. 

Because the volume is exceptionally thorough and 
| packed with information, it may be regarded as “a con- 
versation piece between client and interior designer.” The 
| informal method which the author has used for her 
| presentation adds to its appeal. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the very simple 
but fundamental principles of taste and interior design as 
practiced by professionals. These principles are set forth 
in text and in illustrations, showing their correct and in- 
correct application. The second group of chapters contains 
a wealth of suggestive ideas for ways of solving any prob- 
lem of interior design regardless of the amount of money 
| one has to spend. As in the first part, the many beautiful 
| photographs, taken expressly for this book, show how to 


transform an otherwise unattractive room into one of 
dignity and charm. 

The book is designed to be useful for the small as well 
as the large house. As the author points out, “The largest 
| chapter is on small houses, and the smallest chapter on 
_ large houses.” Special attention is given to apartments. 
| The chapters include Suitability, Proportion and Scale; 
| Color; Lighting; Flower and Table Decoration; If I were 
_ Building; The Cottage, Cabana and Small House; The 
_ Contemporary House with Style; The Large House of 
| Quality, and Styling Interiors. 

You will like the book because it is so practical. The 
many handsome photographs, almost every page has one. 
are an important feature. 


| A Guide to English and French Furniture of the Eighteenth 
Century. 48 pp. Illustrated. Grand Rapids: Baker Furniture, 
Inc. Paper cover 25¢; in boards, 50¢; bound in leather, gold 
tooling, $2.50. 


This little book is a handy guide for those who would 
know more about the furniture of the great stylists in 
England and France, so popular with interior designers 
| doing the smartest current work. The reader will find 
| a short review of the illustrations and a summary of 18th 
| Century styles, and there are interesting chapters on 
choosing furniture, furniture arrangement, the care and 
feeding of furniture, and a case history of a reproduction. 
Besides being a book of general interest, with a story of 
all the furniture iliustrated, it tells specifically what 
constitutes a fine reproduction of a period piece. This 
volume will be a worthwhile addition to the interior 


designer’s collection of books. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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NOW WE GREET YOU 
IN OUR NEW HOME 


We cordially 
invite you te visit our 
new showrooms, where 
our entire line is displayed 


in a brilliant modern setting. 


S. P. Skinner Co., Inc. 


Successors to Skinner-Hill Co. 


225 Fifth Ave. Third Floor New York 
Chicago Office - 
Floyd C. Umland, Mgr. 
620 Merchandise Mart Chicago, Ill. 
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STRAHAN WALLPAPER NO. 


DESIGN OF TOMORROW ... and of yesterday and 
today .. . an ever-fresh Strahan wallpaper, used in the 
House of Tomorrow, at The New York World’s Fair. 
This wallpaper, No. 7518, is but one of the many Strahan 
papers whose fine design makes them always useful . . . 
adaptable to a variety of decorating needs and modes. 
The excellence of Strahan designs is in keeping with 
the fine workmanship which has been a tradition for 


more than half a century. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAKERS OF FINE WALLPAPERS SINCE 1886 


IN NEW YORK CITY AT 417 FIFTH AVENUE 


IN CHICAGO AT 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


APPEARANCE © 
WORKMANSHIP 
COMFORT 
p MATERIALS 


ONE = PLAZA 
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CHARLES H. BECKLEY, Inc. | 
“SHOWROOM & FACTORY+ 305 EAST 47™ STREET 
= 4 


AHOGANY BREAKFRONT BY FANCHER. 

RAISED CHINESE LACQUER DECORA- 
TION IN BLACK AND GOLD. RED 
LACQUER INTERIOR. ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN RICH MAHOGANY FINISH. 


Special color effects to order. 
Refer to No. 660 


| 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BUFFALO 
Mdse. Mart 282 Delaware Ave. 
ELPHIA SALAMANCA, 

1128 Walnut St. (Factory) 
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NEW, BOOKS 
(Continued from page 68) 


I HAVE A BOOK. By George and Eleanor Stewart. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. New York: George W. Stewart, Publisher. 50¢. 


Here is a delightful little volume for those who like 
books and appreciate their decorative use in the home, but 
are embarrassed by lack of space. For them this book 
will perform some bookshelving miracles. It offers sketches 
and discussions of many kinds of book shelving and em- 
phasizes the decorative advantage of books in every room. 
The authors suggest the uses of books, massed to fill great 
spaces, their color and pattern in dramatic contrast to 
plain wall surfaces; and book-shelves built to gain a well- 
balanced architectural effect. 

It is a slim volume with many practical ideas, to be used 
as they are. if you wish, or, better, to act as an inspiration 
to your own creative thinking. 

DECORATIVE ART 1940. 128 pp. Illustrated. New York: 
The Studio Publications, Inc. $4.50. 

For those who love gracious living in beautiful sur- 
roundings, the appearance of each new issue of this an- 
nual record of new ideas in domestic architecture, interior 
design, furnishing and arrangement collected from the old 
world and the new, is an eagerly awaited event. 

This volume contains about five hundred reproductions, 
each illustrating some aspect of house planning, building 
and interior designing, including new designs in pottery, 
glass, metal and fabrics. It shows the Modern trend and 
provides both the home-lover and expert with up-to-date 
information and a profusion of new ideas. It is an au- 
thoritative and constant guide and reference book. 

“The average man often thinks a house is beautiful if it 
is plentifully adorned with ornaments and moldings, but 
the beauty of the house does not depend upon ornamenta- 
tion. I think it is this: it should have a light structure, 
which tends to neutralize the effect and appearance of the 
burden of life by its buoyancy. It should have clearly 
defined, simple forms, devoid of imitations and trifling 
fancy lines—not even streamlining. It should have har- 
monized proportions of all the building parts. It should 
give complete satisfaction to our material and psychical 
requirements. Its walls should be wide open, letting in 
plenty of daylight, fresh air and sunshine.” 

Artificial Light and its Application. 296 pp. illustrated. New 
York: Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. $1.25. 
Have you a lighting problem? Here is a book that will 

answer it—regardless of what it may be. Every technical 
phase of lighting is considered in this large volume—from 
the candle-power and zonal lumen data of reflector and 
projector lamps, to the various types of lamps and their 
application—with a full consideration of operating con- 
ditions, light control and lighting equipment. Valuable 
chapters on color in lighting, as well as architectural 
lighting, interior lighting design, and display lighting, 
are but a few of the chapters of vital concern to the in- 
terior designer. The volume is illustrated with hundreds 
of diagrams, photographs and drawings. Unquestionably 
this book is one of the best available, for we have yet to 
see a more factual or useful book on lighting in all its 
phases for the interior designer and architect. 
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B FDS AN D B FD } N fi THAT COMBINE STYLE 
AND SUPERIOR 


Since 1828 Hall has specialized 
in Custom-Made Beds and Bed- 
ding. Visit our showroom and 
see our attractive patterns in 
period and modern beds, day 
beds and couches. 


FRANK A. HALL & SONS 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
Est. 1828 


18th Ceniury Furniture 
and «Accessories 


| 


18th Century Barometers 


The collection on display in our Barometer Gallery 
is probably the largest and most comprehensive in 
America. Prices are most reasonable—ranging upwards 
from $45.00. You will be interested, too, in the many 
fine furniture pieces just received from England. 


Needham’s Antigues, Inc. 


J. E. TRELEAVEN 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE, PAINTINGS 
e > AND WORKS OF ART 
John Guidotti Inc. 


ELporapo 5-7493 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
19 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK . 143 EAST 57TH STREET, 


Original Regency Side Chair, one of a set 
of twelve, with two matching Arm Chairs. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO: JOHN C. NASON, 442 POST STREET NEw YORK 
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Munay Hill 4-4550 Factory .. . Chicago, Ill. 


specialize 
in 


CUSTOM- 
BUILT 
FURNITURE 


That Emanates Distinction 


SEMINOLE FURNITURE SHOPS 


Incorporated 


444 Fourth Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of English and French 
18th Century Furniture 


STEINER STUDIO 


WORKROOM FOR THE TRADE 
UPHOLSTERY @ DRAPERY @ EMBROIDERY 
and QUILTING 
169 East 61st St. New York City 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL ART 
(Continued from page 47) 
The colorful decoy ducks hung above the fireplace add the 
necessary touch to this thoroughly sporting atmosphere. 
The South Section of this exhibition, under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Loomis Harmon, contains a display of 
Ceramics, Glass and Plastics. Among the designers par- 
ticipating are: Boris Artzybasheff, Cora Scovil, Wheeler 
Williams, Nathaniel Choate, Henry Varnum Poor, George 
Biddle, Charles J. Connick, Elsa Schmid, Hildreth Meiere, 
Helene Sardeau, Morris B. Sanders, Sally Southgate Al- 
ling, Robert Gruen, Mary K. Grant, Edwin W. Fuerst, Wi- 
told Gordon, Beatrice Wood, H. Edward Winter, Geza de 
Vegh, John Dee Wareham, Sorcha Boru, Glen Lukens, 
Victor Schreckengost, Frank Graham Holmes, Gertrud and 
Otto Natzler, Annie Laurie Crawford, Carlton Atherton, 
Kenneth Smith, Francis Joseph von Tury, Paul Freigang, 
Ugo Mochi, Harold W. Rambusch, Ruth Gerth Kosmak, 
Henry Adams Grant, William A. Kimbel, Camille B. Leh- 
man, George F. Snowden, Eleanor Lincoln, Maija Grotell, 
Jean Manley, Ruth Randall, Carl Paul Jennewein, Ray- 
mond Barger, Gifford McGregor Proctor, Alfons Bach, 
Glen Lukens, Maude Robinson, and Angelo Andriole. 

Russel Wright, Designer, creates an unusual Outdoor 
Living Room nestled in the shelter of a stone wall with 
pine trees bending above it. The lighting from behind the 
trees gives the effect of night with its dark blue glow. 
About the fireplace, built into the wall, is placed a group of 
hickory chairs, a wood basket and a table. The coffee ser- 
vice, kettle and tray are all specially designed and every 
detail blends in with this rural setting. Living Room by 
Gilbert Rohde, Designer, is distinctly Modern, employing 
a number of startling innovations. The tubular metal 
chair is upholstered in a shaggy fabric, the bending table 
lamp is sheathed in copper mesh with a Lumarith shade 
and the coffee table combines metal and glass. Ballet, the 
wood figure over the fireplace, is the work of Chaim Gross 
and the sandstone head on the chest is by Leonore Thomas. 
Paul Lobel designed the smart fireplace accessories. Living 
Room by Eugene Schoen, Architect, sets still another pace 
for interior design. Glass brick and the lavish use of mirror 
give additional light and help to enlarge areas. An im- 
portant feature is the cleverly designed sofa; attached to 
one leg is a plastic coffee table made to swing around to the 
front or to be pushed aside—as you wish. A clock is set 
into the mirror above the fireplace; the andirons are par- 
ticularly interesting and the decorative mosaic work is 
done by Pierre Bourdelle. The Modern Chanticleer III, 
atop the bookcase is the work of Paul Lobel. The silk cur- 
tains and unusual material for the sofa are both note- 
worthy. Porch by Walter von Nessen, Designer, is built 
entirely of glass and plastics which can well withstand any 
weather. The chair is of Lumarith in clear, woven strips; 
the graceful Bird of Phantasy is the work of Robert Foster. 
done in Plexiglas, and the floor is of tile. 

The West Section was completed under the direction of 
Ralph Walker. Room for a Five-Year-Old Child by Ray- 
mond Loewy, Designer, creates a gay, refreshing interior 
with few but beautiful accessories. It is a combination 
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IMPORTANT. 


* A long established manufacturer 
will shortly introduce a remarkable 


new group of period 


OCCASIONAL TABLES 


Styled and Priced for 


Instantaneous Success! 


*SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Exclusive 
Representatives 


253 FIFTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 
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Newcomb Co. Fase. 
be located 


208-210 EAST 52nd STREET 
News Bonk City 


SHOWROOMS and FACTORY 


MFRS OF FINE MIRRORS AND FURNITURE 


MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 
423 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK 
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@ Every lighting fixture by Lightolier 
has excellence of styling and lighting 
efficiency to lend added charm to the 
interiors you create ... and each has 
lasting beauty through a new, exclusive 
Bakelac finish that does not chip or 
tarnish. You will find it easy to select 
your requirements from the hundreds of 
fine fixtures of all Periods in our show- 
rooms. Ask for free booklet ““The Charm 
of a Light-Conditioned Home.” Decora- 
tors fully protected. 


Lightolier 


11 E. 36th St., New York 1266 Merchandise Mart Chicago 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


—COVENTRY— 


SHOPS 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


315 EAST 47TH ST., N. Y. PLaza 8-3326 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL ART 

sleeping, recreation and study room with background ma- 
terials selected for ease of maintenance and durability. 
Two of the walls are paneled in knotty pine contrasting 
with a third covered by a textural wall paper in dusty pink; 
the flooring is of blue rubber tile inlaid with a sprinkling of 
white stars that depict the milky way. In one corner is a 
delicately colored stove, the designer’s Modern version of 
the European tiled stoves, with plastic handles in the shape 
oi stars. A particularly interesting piece of furniture is the 
desk-drawing table with chair attached, made of satin 
finished aluminum with white plastic top and sides. Corner 
for Living by Ralph Walker, Architect, provides the setting 
for a comprehensive display of originally designed fabrics. 
Among the designers participating here are: Anne Ophelia 
Todd, Agnes Thorley, Madelaine Thatcher, Stuart Eld- 
ridge. members of American Design Group; Charles Gil- 
bert. Ann Franke, Lauritz Christian Eichner, and Rosomax 
Campbell. Gustav Jensen, Designer, has conceived the 
striking Powder Room which has a floor of carved glass 
squares in a green tint. The wall paper is darker green 
with gold pattern and a mottled effect in gold; metal strips 
divide each motif into squares. The central overhead 
lighting fixture is of crystal-clear Plexiglas and this same 
plastic is repeated in the lotion bottles on the dressing 
table. The tufted satin dressing table bench is on a wood 
pedestal with large tassels at each end of the seat. 

Hall of a Country House by Wallace K. Harrison, Archi- 
tect, employs the unusual feature of focal lighting which 
emphasizes the focal points of the room and minimizes the 
parts not used. In this area is kept all the sporting equip- 
ment of an active family. The wash basin, copper lined, 
has one broad faucet; a foot pedal regulates the flow of 
water. The walls are of knotty pine applied in a blocked de- 
sign; the shelf is of redwood. 

Island Units at the east and west ends were composed by 
Armistead Fitzhugh, Landscape Architect, and show the 
interesting effects obtainable by combining plants with 
glass and metal enhanced by unique and carefully planned 
lighting. At the West End is a suspended stainless stecl 
and glass display case designed by Ralph Walker; con- 
tained in this are many objects in wood, four of which 
were designed by Russel Wright. Others were designed by 
Mary Rodney, Walter E. Johnson, Shirl Compton and Mur- 
riel Martin for the Southern Highlanders. 

Still another impression gained in viewing this exhi- 
bition, where the designers have run the gamut in Modern 
materials from ply-wood through cork to plastics—even 
indulging in such experiments as putting rugs on the 
ceilings of dining terraces—is the predominant use of gay 
paint colors throughout. Especially in the nurseries, color 
is used so as to play an important part not only for its 
psychological effects but for the practicality in a room of 
this type which is bound to receive much abuse. The use of 
two or even three colors on room walls is again emphasized, 
showing the growing favor of this idea. Several new uses 
for Fiberglas cloth are also shown. 

This show at the Metropolitan Museum of Art continues 
through September 15. 
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VOILES 


~ORGANDY 
SWISSES 
MADRAS 
SILK GAUZE 
CASEMENTS 


BOSTON 
420 Boylston St. 


CHICAGO 


-MARQUISETTES 


__1502 Heyworth Bldg. 


and | 
RUFFLED 
CURTAINS | 


LOS ANGELES 
816 So. Figueroa St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


7 1600 Walnut St. 
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JCONTEMPO 
SHOPS INC. 
For a complete line fim 

of fine 

MODERN if 

my UPHOLSTERED 

MAFURNITURE 

in line with 
popular price Jf 
demands 


Distinctive Garden, Terrace, 
Sun Parlor and Yacht Furniture 


One of our magnificently luxurious armchairs conceived for 
comfort and durability. Made of natural Tahiti rattan with 
water-resistant fabric in any color desired. The glass-topped 
table adds a note of style to the ensemble. 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 
Manufacturers 


217 E. 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Wimpole Nreet 


A Freize in full color from our collection of thor- 
oughly washable hand printed wallpapers, available 
in the following stock colors at three dollars the 
yard, list: 


. 161 Chalk blue, rich red, green and gold 
No. 162 Powder pink, lavender, green and gold 
No. 163 Grey, citron yellow and weathered bronze 


No. 164 Grey, blush pink, green and gold 


Color line with illustration sent upon request. 


BA SSETTAND VOLLUM 


WALLPAPERS TOTHE TRADE EXCLUSIVELY 
CHICAGO 


740 RUSH STREET 


Bo 
NETS 
| | 
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| 
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| CONTEMPORARY MODERN | 


DAVIDSON, LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FURNITURE 
420 N. ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 


SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY IN FRENCH 18TH CENTURY 


TRADITIONAL .... 
YET.... 
REFRESHINGLY 


and Make DIFFERENT... 
Fine 
= cA 
~202-€ -464 Miu 
202 E. 46TH ST. 


A. I. D. NEWS 


At a recent luncheon of the American Institute of 
Decorators, Mr. Wm. A. Kimbel, President, presented a 
certificate of Honorary Membership in the Institute to 
James J. Rorimer, Curator of Medieval Art and of The 
Cloisters of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. In accept- 
ing the Honorary Membership in the Institute, Mr. 
Rorimer noted the occasions on which he had been privi- 
leged to attend conferences and other meetings of the 
Institute and expressed his pleasure that he could here- 
after participate as a member. 

Among those seated at the speaker’s table were H. W. 
Kent and Richard F. Bach of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Miss Mabel Schamberg of Chicago, member of 
the National Board of Governors, Roy Belmont, Chair- 
man of the Board, Miss Miriam Smyth, President of the 
New York Chapter of the Institute, and Miss Nancy V. 
McClelland, newly-appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Education. 

At a business meeting of the National Board following 
the luncheon it was voted that the next annual confer- 
ence, which marks the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Institute, be held in Boston in 1941. 


NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 70) 


Carl Milles: Sculptor. An Interpretation of His Work. By 
Meyric R. Rogers. Illustrated. In preparation: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Special prepublication price: $12.00; after 
publication, $15.00. Order: Orrefors Galleries, 5 E. 57 St., 
New York. 


When the last word is spoken concerning artists and the 
development of Contemporary art, the name of Carl Milles 
will be as familiar as it is today. During the ten years 
that he has been in this country—from his native Sweden 
—some of his most important work has been created, in- 
cluding the St. Louis fountain, regarded as one of the 
finest artistic creations of modern times. This new volume 
with two hundred selected illustrations will cover his best 
work from earliest monuments and fountains up to the 
present time. Every effort has been made to make it as 
complete and detailed a survey of Milles’ accomplishment 
as possible. Particular emphasis is laid on the later work. 

The book, scheduled for publication November 15th, is 
the result of the author’s close and enthusiastic study of 
the sculptor’s work both here and abroad and an irre- 
sistible urge to attempt an interpretation of it by picture 
and word which might give to others the experience of a 
more intimate contact with a great human being and a 
very great artist. 

In the belief that the most pungent comment is provided 
by the illustrations themselves, textural material has been 
reduced to the minimum. Brief essays give the necessary 
biographical background; the paths by which Milles has 
attained his complete expression; an analytical summary 
of the sources and quality of his work; and an estimate of 
its significance in the art of our time. There is also a list 
of his works with dates and locations. Aside from its 
value as a record of the sculptor’s best work, one in- 
terested in art will desire this book for its attractive format. 
printing and large illustrations. 
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“for America’s Royalty” 


WELLS & COMPANY, Inc. 


% NEW YORK, 383 Madison Avenue 
*% BOSTON, 393 Boylston Street 
% CHICAGO, Merchandise Mart 
% LOS ANGELES, 816 So. Figueroa St. 


Style Marl 
of th we Designer 


For the really exclusive things in drapery 
and upholstery fabrics, for textures and 
designs not shown elsewhere, for colors 
of assured prestige, for variety and 
versatility sufficient to meet every co- 
ordination requirement, the Lehman- 
Connor showroom is the style mart of 
the creative interior decorator. 


H. B. LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., INC. 
509 Madison Avenue. New York 


Boston « Chicago « Philadelphia « San Francisco « Los Angeles 


18th CENTURY TRADITIONAL FURNITURE 
Cuban Mahogany Patine Finish 


Permanent Displays 
| 383 Madison Avenue, New York 718 Santa Fe a Dallas 
eac 


| 1646 Merchandise Mer, Ch 016 S. ton Aad 
erc ise ir icago . Figueroa, Los 
| W. H. Rietow’ Harold Herlihy 


° 
| 
HOME OFFICE: SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


! 


“You'll search for and not find 


better furniture” 


New York furniture Exhibit Corp. 
31 East 314 Street 
New York City 
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WARD & ROME 


63 East 57th Street, New York 
VOlunteer 5-1915 


DECORATIVE PAINTING 


DECORATIVE HAND MADE 
OBJECTS LAMP SHADES 

Lamps Painted Paper 

Tin Hampers Painted Silk 

Waste Baskets Pleated Bookcloth 

Tea Trays Pleated Paper 

Painted Furniture Smocked Bookcloth 

Wallpaper Borders Wood Blocked Paper 

Screens Marbled Paper 


DESIGNED TO ORDER 


Sofa from the 
Surrey House 
Regency Collection 


SURREY HOUSE 


385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


“SCULPTURED” MODERN 


GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE 
& CHAIR COMPANY 


Hastings, Michigan 
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FIRMFLEX...for crispness’ sake 


Firmflex, PRM’‘s newest cotton fabric, is an 
entirely different version of the cotton rug— 
tightly woven of spotless long staple yarn into 
a crisper, stronger floor-covering of sharply- 
defined texture. Watch for our folder with a 
cutting—or, better, scoop the field by calling 
to see it today at our cool showrooms. 


“GOLDEN FLEECE" FLOOR COVERINGS 


136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago @ 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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English and French 


Reproductions 


Antiques 


Special Furniture to Order 


ONE OF MANY DESIGNS IN OUR 
SHOWROOMS EXEMPLIFYING THE 


PRESENT TREND IN FURNISHINGS. [HE BANO iIOMPANY.Inc. 


SHOW ROOMS 
309 EAST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES DALLAS CHICAGO BOSTON 
701 No. La Cienega Blvd. 718 Sante Fe Bldg. 627 West Lake St. 355 Boylston St 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Regular Decorator Discounts on 


SIMMONS BEDDING 
Beautyrest mattresses, 38.5@ List. Deep Sleep mattresses, 
29.50 List. Slumber King mattresses, 24.5@ List. 


FRENCH PAINTED FURNITURE ied 

Beds..upholstered or painted panel in Louis X Vth, XVIth, Inc 

or French Provincial periods. Bedroom pieces to match. EAST wew VYOAM 
St. 
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Lhe Manor House Collection 
When you need thal & 
dignity and charm Georgian eva, use the 


wight frececes for your most important work. 


CABIN! (BINET MAIKERS 


Showrooms 
GRAND RAPIDS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Second Floor A. H. Stiehl Furniture Co. a & a Inc. 
Keeler Building 28 West 20th Street 
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| —_ Smith cordially invites you to hear not one but five 
“talking rooms” at their exhibit in the “America at Home’ build- 


ing at the World’s Fair . . . five miniature rooms perfect in all their 
details which speak right up and tell you all about themselves. 
You'll come back with a new enthusiasm and with some sound, 


workable ideas for your own clients. 


ALEXANDER SMITH 
Broadloom Carpet 


“AT HOME WITH AMERICA” 


| 


The Interior Designer Creates the Illusion 


of Spaciousness .. . with Glass! 


A room by Virginia Conner in the «America at Home” exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. Note the 
effective use of a Polished Plate Glass mirror to «-push back”’ the walls— make the room seem much larger. 


@ The illusion of spaciousness—it’s one of the assets an interior designer can 
create with glass. Skillfully placed plate glass mirrors expand the dimensions 
of rooms, just as they do the ego of the people who expect to live in those rooms. 
The skillful interior designer knows how the effect of spaciousness can be 
created without expensive structural alterations—with mirrors! Sparklin 
mirrors project walls far back and bring an illusion of spaciousness that is al- 
ways a pleasing surprise. Corners shed their shadows. The gay colors and 
action of outdoors can be reflected inside to make rooms brilliantly alive. 
Illustrated here are but a few of the delightful effects that you can accom- 
plish with plate glass mirrors and other uses of glass. You'll find a further 
fund of suggestions—an endless variety ot 
fascinating applications of this effective 
material— if you consult your local L-O-F 
Distributor. And you'll find him eager to 
assist you in any practical problem of in- 
stallation of glass. 


@ For best effects in mirrors—for clear, sharp 

images—for a true reflection of your best efforts 

—only mirrors made of ground and polished 

plate glass will do. L-O-F Polished Plate Glass ; . 

is exceptionally brilliant and remarkably free 

*Owens-Ford Glass appearance that full-length provide. 


Glass makes a gem of this breakfast bar between the din- L 
ing room and the kitchen. When not in use the doors swing 
F 


out to form a mirrored panel between the upper and lower 
cupboards. Upper cupboard doors are glazed with Louvrex 
decorative glass. 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD QUALITY GLASS 
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